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Preface 


In his introduction, Stuart Cook thoroughly explains the history of this 
number and its purpose. Aside from what the issue accomplishes in terms 
of the goals stated there, an examination of the contents is rewarding purely 
as a case study in interdisciplinary analysis of an important problem. The 
problem of inconsistencies comes from practitioners in the field of intergroup 
relations and is fairly well defined phenomenologically. The systematic and 
individual inclinations of the various theorists lead them in very different di- 
rections and to some quite different conclusions. For example, the Kendlers 
believe that “consistency” represents a value category of the observer which 
includes a variety of phenomena reflecting separate conceptual problems. In 
contrast, Deutsch views “consistency” as a unitary attribute of behavior 
which may be defined independently of the observer’s value systems. 

In the light of the theory papers, the statement of the problem is re- 
examined in the concluding statement, and the contributions of the various 
approaches are related to one another and summarized. The research recom- 
mendations seem calculated to appeal to investigators with as diverse inter- 
ests and preferences as those of the theory contributors. 

After reading the manuscript, I felt (too late) the need to include a brief 
evaluation of this issue in terms of its qualities as a multidiscipline analysis 
of a social problem. It is to be hoped that future issues constructed on a 
similar basis will contain a short procedural evaluation which can contribute 


- to our knowledge of how best to utilize interdisciplinary thinking. Such 


knowledge must be expanded in every possible way if the membership of 
this society is to become effective in dealing with practical problems. 


* * * * 


Notice of change in subscription rate and prices for individual copies: 
Subscriptions will now cost $3.00 per year. Individual copies, including 
all back numbers, will be sold at $1.00 per copy. This increase in cost is 
not primarily due to recent increases in printing costs but rather is a 
consequence of the fact that we are now giving, and have been for some time, 
considerably more in the Journal than we bargained for when the original 
prices were set. The price increase seems to be the most reasonable way 
to stay within the subsidy provided by S.P.S.S.I. and still maintain the 
present quality of the Journal. 

Harotp KELLy 
Acting General Editor 
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INTRODUCTION 


Stuart W. Cook 


THE PREPARATION of this issue of the Journal represents one step in an 
effort being made by the Committee on Intergroup Relations of SPSSI to 
clarify and encourage research on a problem it considers to be of central 
importance—the phenomena of apparent consistency and inconsistency in 
intergroup attitudes and behavior. 

The history of this endeavor goes back two years to a decision by the 
Committee to select for itself a focal problem upon which to concentrate 
its efforts in the encouragement of research. Behind this decision was the 
conviction that the problems facing research in intergroup relations, and 
for that matter social psychology in general, were of such magnitude that 
a group attack upon them was required. Also in the background was the 
belief that selection of the focal problem through group discussion and 
decision should result in the choice of a more crucial area of concentration 
than would result from individual selection. 

To implement this decision the Committee set up a Sub-Committee on 
Crucial Research Areas with Dr. Marie Jahoda as Chairman. After a period 
of discussion and correspondence the members of this sub-committee put 
before the members of the full Committee alternative research problems. 
From the alternatives, the Committee chose the problem to be discussed 
in this issue of the Journal. 

Having selected its focal problem the Committee next began the dual 
task of clarifying the issues involved and communicating its work to its 
colleagues. Preceding the preparation of this issue, which is the Commit- 
tee’s major effort in the way of defining the problem, three earlier steps had 
been taken. One of these was the preparation and distribution of a brief 
memorandum describing the “inconsistencies” problem and the research 
opportunity it presented. The second was a symposium on the subject 
presented at a meeting of the SPSSI membership residing in the New York 
metropolitan area. The third was a symposium held at the 1949 meetings 
of the American Psychological Association. 

In the symposia and in this issue, the Sub-Committee has sought con- 
tinually to bring different points of view to bear upon the problem. This 
is reflected in the choice of authors for Part II of this issue. In asking 
Dr. Alfred McClung Lee to give his views on the problem, for example, 
the Sub-Committee had in mind, among other things, his reputation as a 
sociologist. Similarly, a consideration in soliciting papers from Drs. Green- 
acre, the Kendlers, Sherif, Hyman, and Deutsch was their competence in 
psychoanalysis, behavior theory, social perception, attitude measurement, 
and field theory respectively. 
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The general plan of this issue is of interest from the point of view of 
illustrating what we feel to be a fruitful approach to the exploration of a 
problem. In Part I Marie Jahoda introduces the problem; she pictures it 
as concretely as possible, using numerous illustrations. In Part II the group 
of contributors named above examine the problem in terms of their differ- 
ing theoretical orientations. (We were not surprised to find that they pre- 
sented their own viewpoints rather than only those of the schools of thought 
with which we had associated them.) Finally, in Part III Isidor Chein 
attempts an analysis on behalf of the Sub-Committee, taking advantage 
of the thoughts of the invited contributors, though in no sense attempting 
to summarize them. The papers by Drs. Jahoda and Chein are, to a con- 
siderable extent, reflective of the thought of the sub-committee. Each was 
discussed by the sub-committee prior to its preparation and reviewed by 
the sub-committee in draft form. 

It is the Committee’s hope, of course, that the reader will become inter- 
ested in studying the “inconsistences” problem. If this does occur, we 
invite him to exchange with us, through the medium of our Sub-Committee 
on Crucial Research Areas, his plans with regard to research design and 
measurement techniques—or, even better, that he join forces with us by 
becoming a committee member. We are confident that through such ex- 
change he will contribute to our work and we to his. 
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at 
PART I: THE PROBLEM in 
“Marte JaHopa ar 
m 
IN THE RELATIONS of people belonging to different ethnic, religious, or racial _—~PE 
groups there occur from time to time incidents that threaten to defeat the H 
optimism of the educator and that challenge the theories of the social sci- tr 
entist. er 
The teacher who gets all the “right” answers from his pupils during a of 
discussion in Brotherhood Week often observes that outside the school- of 
room the “wrong” behavior continues. The organizer of an interracial camp SO 
; who has watched members of different groups drawing closer and judging 
each other on an individual basis rather than in terms of group membership, co 
sometimes is shocked to find that some of the participants return to their of 
communities and continue a pattern of strictly segregated life. Trade union! _—‘T! 
officials in Detroit who had consistently advocated and implemented a 4 
policy of non-segregation and educated their membership to the acceptance _ ‘0 
of this principle were disturbed to learn that some of their staunchest union el 
members had actively participated in the race riots in 1943. A white tenant ar 
in an interracial housing project who had come to accept her colored co- or 
residents on an equal basis reported with some pride that many Negro | 
tenants greeted her familiarly in the precincts of the project by her first cr 
name; yet she added “I would faint, of course, if they did so in the main _—Of 
street in front of my friends.” Such apparent inconsistencies are all too V4 
familiar to the practitioner in the field of intergroup relations who has often — S€ 
been discouraged by the discovery that changes produced in one situation © 
have little effect on behavior in another context. of 
Unfortunately, problems of apparent inconsistencies have hardly ever sti 
been the object of scientific study. At least, references to them appear rela- 
tively infrequently in the continuously increasing literature on group rela- en 
tions. However, the current emphasis on the dynamics of group relations lo; 
rather than on their static aspects makes it imperative that the social sci- —_—in 
entist face these problems. Wi 
Logical, psychological, and sociological Inconsistencies js 
Inconsistency, and its correlate consistency, are terms from the sphere 
of logic. Now it is common—though not universally applied—knowledge ™ 


among social scientists that human beings neither act nor feel according to of 
the prescripts of formal logic; rather their acts and feelings are determined — 


by their own personalities and the world in which they live. What is logi- — : 
cally consistent may or may not be psychologically or sociologically so. — th 
Yet there are powerful trends at work, rooted in our culture and civilization, © 

which prevent the consistent application of this truism. Well established = 
habits of thought induce all of us, but perhaps especially the scientist Ve 
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trained in logical thought, to regard logical consistency as the most desir- 
able organizing principle of human behavior. The tendency to rationalize 
inconsistencies when we are aware of them is a tribute paid to this value. 

The desire for logical consistency is paralleled in psychological theory 
and in current moral values by a desire for psychological consistency. The 
moral postulate “Be Thyself” corresponds to the concept of the unity of 
personality. On the basis of empirical evidence of psycho-analysis, 
Heinz Hartmann * speaks of “‘a general trend of human development, the 
trend toward a growing independence from the immediate impact of pres- 
ent stimuli, the independence from the hic et nunc’; and somewhat later 
of the “growing independence from the outside world, insofar as a process 
of inner regulation replaces the reactions and actions due to fear of the 
social environment (social anxiety).” 

However, much as in the realm of logic, the desire to be psychologically 
consistent does not yet imply the achievement of this goal. The experience 
of ambivalence toward people, objects and ideas is common to most of us. 
The instances of inconsistency might be even more numerous than they 
are, if we were less respectful of social conventions and more inclined to be 
‘ourselves.’ Despite such regulative forces which disguise rather than 
eliminate psychological inconsistencies, wavering between moods, feelings 
and abilities are discernible in everybody’s everyday behavior to a ‘greater 
or lesser extent. 

The issue of inconsistency arises, too, in the social sphere. Durkheim’s 
critique of society, for example, is based on his observations of the absence 
of cohesion—in our terminology: the absence of consistency in the current 
value system of a society. Robert and Helen Lynd have presented a whole 
set of mutually exclusive values prevalent simultaneously in Middletown. 
Gunnar Myrdal’s American Dilemma has provided the catchword for one 
of the most disturbing social inconsistencies incorporated in American in- 
stitutions. 

The multiplicity of roles that man is compelled to play in our society 
enforces inconsistent behavior even on those who have attained a level of 
logical and psychological consistency. Most living religions condemn kill- 
ing; most modern states demand that their citizens kill in time of war. The 
willingness of many churches to bless the arms their members are asked to 
carry, thus incorporating the inconsistency within one institution, does not 
always solve the dilemna of the individual. 

Now it is difficult enough—and rare enough—to achieve consistency in 
any one of these spheres; but even if consistency were the rule in all three 
of them, the puzzling problem of inconsistency might continue to exist since 
logical, psychological, and sociological consistency need not coincide. In- 
deed they do not as a rule, though the clash need not always be as sharp as 
that of a consistently decent human being, e.g., exposed to the formidable 


- co Rational and Irrational Action, in Psychoanalysis and the Social Sciences, 
ol. I, 1947, 
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institutional consistency of Nazi-Germany. More frequent, however, are 
the inconsistencies within each system. In intergroup relations as well as 
in other fields people continue to pay lip service to democratic values—or 
to prejudice—and contradict themselves in the next sentence; people con- 
tinue to discover inconsistencies in themselves; people are put in situations 
that demand inconsistent behavior and where such demand is backed by 
institutional approval. 

Nevertheless the practical worker in the sphere of intergroup relations 
persists, and rightly so, in asking the social scientist for an understanding 
of consistencies and inconsistencies which will permit him to implement his 
chosen task: the establishment of consistently good group relations. 


Consistent—with what? 


It appears that some research in this area has not yet caught up with 
common sense which is more readily prepared to accept the fact that an 
opinion expressed in one situation need not commit a person to the same 
opinion in a different situation. That Galileo renounced his opinion about 
the rotation of this planet when on the stake is universally understandable; 
that somebody who has scored low on an attitude scale of prejudice may 
nevertheless participate in a race riot is still puzzling; or—and this is worse 
—not even puzzling because it is often only the hard facts of life that draw 
the attention of the researcher to such “inconsistency.” Such eventualities 
are rarely included in concepts and study design. 

Let us examine, for a moment, the difference in understandability of 
Galileo’s inconsistent behavior and the inconsistency in the rioter. Galileo, 
as everyone will agree, based his first statement on scientific observation; 
his second on the wish to preserve his life. Independent of moral approval 
or disapproval, the essential factor that makes him understandable is that 
there are two clearly distinct sets of motivation for his incompatible state- 
ments, 

In testing the opinion a person holds of Negroes and Jews, e.g., the 
assumption is frequently implicit that whatever is discovered in the test 
situation will form the basis of behavior towards these groups in other situ- 
ations, i.e., that the individual will be logically consistent. This assumption 
is, of course, unjustified. Even assuming that the testing instrument gets at 
the “real” attitude toward the group in the context of the testing situation 
there is no reason to believe that this same attitude will come into play in a 
different setting. In accordance with an oversimplified interpretation of the 
formal definition of attitude as a propensity to act it is sometimes wrongly 
assumed that the same propensity to act that functioned in the test will 
function in a street scene or in a club. Yet when one who has scored low on 
anti-Semitism meets a Jew in his club his reaction toward him will, as likely 
as not, be based on an entirely different propensity to act; for instance his 
inclination to conform to the standards of his group. Just as his original 
test answer may not be the result of what he “really” feels about these 
groups but rather the result of a propensity to please the experimenter or to 
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get the test over with quickly, or to say “yes” rather than “no,” or to commit 
himself to a neutral rather than to an extreme position. 

In other words, we understand readily the substitution of a different 
attitude as the basis of behavior in Galileo’s case. External physical force 
and the wish for self-presevation account for his logical inconsistency. 
Other factors apart from physical force which puzzle us as long as they 
remain uninvestigated and unidentified may well account for the incon- 
sistency between test and club behavior. 

Concern with intergroup relations may be the organizing principle in 
the researcher’s mind; he cannot, however, assume that the same is true for 
his subjects. In many cases they are probably utterly unconcerned with the 
subject matter of a test. Recent experiences with panel studies, resulting in 
a surprisingly high degree of “change of mind” may well be an indication 
that the subjects did not care about the content of the questions, that they 
had no “attitude” on the matter they were discussing but rather said what 
came first to mind. 

Prolonged and intensive interviews often permit one to distinguish gen- 
uine changes of mind from fortuitously inconsistent responses. The former 
are, of course, not included in the puzzling inconsistencies that need investi- 
gation. The latter are; they are a special case of the problem raised before, 
namely which propensity to act comes info play in a special situation. 


Awareness and Unawareness of Inconsistency 


Inconsistencies occur not only as the result of a radical change in the 
external situation, though this problem is probably most urgently relevant 
to the practitioner in intergroup relations who is concerned with the “carry- 
over” of an attitude acquired in one setting to another setting. Some incon- 
sistencies appear which are internalized, so to say, independent from overt 
situationalized changes. In a study of the concept of Jewishness * an ortho- 
dox Jewish mother explained that while she wished her child to see Jews 
as the chosen people, she wished Gentile children to think “that a Jew is 
just like everybody else.” Apparently, she was entirely unaware of the 
inherent inconsistency. Such internalized inconsistencies occur when differ- 
ent social situations are successively anticipated in thought, or when atten- 
tion shifts from the general to the particular or vice versa. In another study 
it is reported that a group of young factory girls discussing the goals of 
life came to a unanimous decision that “being happy” was the most desirable 
goal. Within this discussion they were asked to look at two photos, one 
representing a smiling girl, obviously working class; another a serious look- 
ing girl, obviously wealthy. All the girls identified the former as happy and 
the latter as not happy. Asked whether they would like to be like the happy 
or like the not happy one, they chose unhesitatingly identification with 
wealth. Fully aware of their inconsistency one of them remarked that “it 


may sound funny because I want to be happy. But that’s how I feel.” Such 


? Scientific Department, American Jewish Committee; unpublished study. 
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awareness of psychological inconsistency may often create conflict, ten- 
sions and a desire to resolve the inconsistency. 

Yet there are other cases wiiere a person is unaware of inconsistency. A 
man who votes for a candidate with whom he fundamentally disagrees, only 
because he is erroneously informed about the candidate’s platform, presents 
a case in point. At first sight inconsistencies due to a cognitive deficiency 
appear of little interest. But the cognitive never operates in isolation. Such 
“errors” are often the result of psychological inconsistency; it may be more 
convenient to pretend to the world, or even to onself, that one did not realize 
the inconsistency in any action. Yet it may be more correct to state that 
one did not wish to recognize the inconsistency which was unresolved on the 
psychological level. 

To be Sure, such is the complex structure of the world in which we live 
that the consequences of our actions cannot be foreseen in all of their rami- 
fications.” We may intend our actions to be consistent with our purposes, 
only to discover from their consequences that they are not. Kretch and 
Crutchfield * quote an interesting example of these unanticipated conse- 
quences from a book review by R. L. Duffas that appeared in the New York 
Times on the occasion of the 1946 reprinting of Upton Sinclair’s The Jungle: 
re ainee After this book appeared, four decades ago, quite a number of Ameri- 
cans temporarily stopped eating meat. . . . This was not Mr. Sinclair’s inten- 
tion. ... He did not foresee that the American people . . . would clamor, not 
for a cooperative commonwealth, but for a pure food law. (Italics supplied.) 
Ultimately, Upton Sinclair, who desired to bring about a radical change of 
the social order, helped to improve the present system, thus fortifying it 
against attack and defeating his own purpose.” 


Consistency—A Value? 


From what has been said so far it should be abundantly clear that in- 
consistency is not “abnormal” in the psycho-pathological sense.’ Both con- 
sistent and inconsistent behavior can be symptoms of pathology. Of the 
former, the compulsive repetition of emotional experiences; of the latter, 
the split personality are examples. It may well be possible, however, that 
from what psychiatrists know about pathological consistency or inconsis- 
tency, we can learn to understand what makes for normal consistency and 
inconsistency. It is, perhaps, equally important to point out that neither 
consistency nor inconsistency have a definite cultural value attached to 


them. We abhor the consistency of the Brave New World as much as the | 


inconsistency between American Creed and American Practice. 


* Robert K. Merton has raised this problem in an article, “The unanticipated conse- 
quences of purposive social action”; American Sociological Review, Vol, I, No. 6, 1936. 

*D. Krech and R. S. Crutchfield: Theory and Problems of Social Psychology, Mc- 
Graw-Hill, New York, 1948. 


° Cf. footnote 1. H. Hartmann suggests that the normal person is one who accepts his 


own irrationality as a legitimate part of himself. “.... the picture of a ‘totally rational’ 
human being is a caricature; it does certainly not represent the highest degree of adap- 
tation accessible to man.” 
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The same ambiguity actually prevails in the values we attach to con- 
sistency and inconsistency in group relations. We undoubtedly prefer the 
inconsistency of one who behaves better than he feels to the consistency of 
another who behaves as badly as he feels. We like the consistency of the 
unprejudiced, and dislike that of the prejudiced person. Such value judg- 
ments, to which the social scientist is entitled as much as everybody else, 
must not obscure the research probler> that confronts us. What we ulti- 
mately like to do with our knowledge is up to us; first we must gain it. 


The Research Problem 


After this inevitably not very systematic account of the complexities of 
consistency and inconsistency the question could legitimately be asked: 
Is there a genuine research problem at hand? Or, are we raising an all- 
embracing issue which goes far beyond the task and the possibilities of the 
social scientist? The fact that some social scientists have been able to point 
at certain regularities in the absence or appearance of consistently good 
group relations encourages us to continue their pioneering efforts. What 
has been done in isolated cases should be possible, too, in more systematic 
form. 

The outstanding example of a study that raised the problem and identi- 
fied inconsistencies in group relations is LaPiere’s “Attitude versus Action.” ° 
This study points up interestingly the difference between actions and verbal 
statements as indices of attitude. In travels in the U. S., he and a Chinese 
couple stopped at 66 sleeping places and 184 eating places and were refused 
service only once. Afterwards, the proprietors of these places were mailed 
questionnaires asking whether they would receive “members of the Chinese 
race as guests in your establishment.” Ninety-three percent of the restau- 
rants and 92 percent of the hotels said they would not serve Chinese people. 
A control group of places which had not been visited gave analogous ques- 
tionnaire responses. To raise the question which of these two sets of be- 
havior was an expression of their “true” attitude is, of course, foolish. The 
outstanding contribution of LaPiere’s study design consists in showing that 
both are “true” attitudes, fitted to two different situations. La Piere’s study 
has the great merit of an ingenious design that eames the problem 
of inconsistency; it does not explain it. 

In order to identify and understand consistency and inconsistency in 
intergroup relations analogous study designs will have to be applied. In 
descriptive terms Kurt Lewin has provided the theoretical justification for 
doing so by his formula: behavior is a function of personality and environ- 
ment. This broad formula now needs research implementation in order to 
make predictions about intergroup behavior. Much research in this area 
still does not qualify for subsumption under Lewin’s concept. Regularities 
are still frequently established that refer only to the personality or only the 
environment. From neither approach can safe predictions follow. 


* Social Forces, 1934, 13, 230-237. 
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If we are to proceed from an identification of the phenomenon to an 
understanding of the social and psychological mechanisms involved we shall 
have to consider new types of study design. In this endeavor various de- 
scriptive concepts may prove useful which have been introduced by social 
scientists who have come across the phenomenon of inconsistencies in studies 
not specifically designed to investigate it. In The People’s Choice’ the 
authors introduce the concept of cross-pressures: ‘People who are subject 
to contradictory and opposing influences . . . are said to be under cross- 
pressures . . . an upper-class Catholic, for example, may find that his relig- 
ious affiliation pulls him in one direction, while his class position pulls him 


in the opposite direction.” In voting, of course, the cross-pressures which | 


account for inconsistency in vote intention are ultimately resolved—one 
cannot vote for two opposing candidates simultaneously—; or ignored— 
one does not vote at all. In intergroup relations, where not one act, but 
many continuous actions occur, cross-pressures may be balanced by giving 
in to one today, and another tomorrow, and thus lead to inconsistencies. 

Another notion used in the description of*inconsistent behavior is that 
of uncoordinated levels of thought. In a study of public housing projects, 
an inconsistency was discovered in the tenants’ appraisal of the graded 
rent system which could be understood in terms of different levels of thought. 
Graded rent is a system by which a tenant’s income is taken into considera- 
tion for fixing his rental, so that for identical four-room apartments in the 
same project some tenants pay, say, $20.00, while others pay $40.00. 
Asked what they thought about the fairness of the underlying principle, 
the overwhelming majority of the tenants (83%) approved of it. The 
percentage was the same for those who actually paid a low rent and those 
who actually paid a high rent. But when in a different context the same 
people were asked whether they thought that the rent they were paying 
was too high or just right, only 2% of those paying up to $20.00 complained 
about it being too high, while fully 34% of those paying $40.00 said so. 
The inconsistency of their appraisal can be understood as responses on 
different levels of thought. On the level of principle, people approve; on 
the level of their actual concrete experience in paying rent, they disapprove 
of the application of the principle. 

There are undoubtedly many more concepts which can profitably be 
introduced into the discussion. These two, while they go a long way, do 
not go far enough in promoting understanding of the phenomenon of in- 
consistency. After all, cross-pressures may or may not lead to inconsistency ; 
different levels of thought may or may not come into play. The research 
question we have in mind is directed exactly at this “may or may not.” 
What are the conditions, the social and psychological processes that deter- 
mine whether or not inconsistencies in intergroup relations will occur? 


’* The People’s Choice, by Paul F. Lazarsfeld, Bernard Berelson, and Hazel Gaudet, 
second edition, Columbia University Press, New York, 1948. 

* Exploration in the Social Psychology of Housing, by Robert K. Merton, Patricia 
Salter-West, and Marie Jahoda. In preparation. , 
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At this point, we pass the problem on to those who have specialized 
in one or another conceptual approach of the social sciences. And so as not 
to lose the small area of common ground on which we stand, let us reiterate 
the purpose of this discussion: ultimately we wish to apply our knowledge 
to the questions raised at the beginning of this article. It is as experts in 
applying what we know to the concrete problems of everyday life that we 
hope to advance the social sciences. 
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PART II: THEORETICAL APPROACHES 


A SOCIOLOGICAL DISCUSSION OF CONSISTENCY AND 
INCONSISTENCY IN INTERGROUP RELATIONS 


AtrrepD McCiunc 


WE HAVE MANY TERMS, heavy with opprobrium, for those who say one thing 
and do another. We say they are lying, two-faced, hypocritical, undepend- 
able, unstable, crooked, or perjured. If we approve and wish to excuse 
such behavior, we call it mature, diplomatic, or statesmanlike. And we 


have other terms freighted with emotional rejection for those who give up © 
the standards of one group for another. We say they are would-be’s, juvenile | 


delinquents, social rejects, Uncle Tommers, climbers, strainers, neer-do- 
wells, class traitors, scabs, has-beens, or Horatio Algers. Or if we wish 
to approve and excuse, we call them progressive, flexible, smart, victimized 
by circumstances, fortunate, unfortunate, or adaptable. 

Rulers, judges, and moralists have long speculated about behavior 
labeled by these terms which ran counter to their interests. To minimize 
it, they have experimented through the ages with the sanctions of religion, 
of the scaffold, of the bayonet, of the ritualistic inculcation of “correct” 
principles in the young, and of the paycheck. They have thus attempted 
to make overtly accepted societal cultural patterns into more effective 
instruments of social control. But their writings and their experiments 
add little to our understanding of inconsistent behavior except to attest 
again and again to its frequency in the affairs of the world. The instances 
one becomes aware of are chiefly those which violate the maxim of N. 
Machiavelli, set forth in The Prince, “that he that is neat and cleanly in his 
collusions shall never want people to practise them upon.” 

It was not until cross-cultural studies began to shed light upon cultural 
relativity and until psychiatrists and psychologists began successfully to 
probe scientifically into human motivations that some progress was made 
in understanding hypocrisy, delinquency, and straining. As a result, 
moralizing about how human beings ought to think and act is giving way to 
careful accumulations of knowledge about how they do think and act. And 
moralizing about the iniquities of intercultural and intracultural differences 
and about differences between cultural patterns and human reactions is 
also giving way to careful accumulations of knowledge about how societies 
and groups function. Only thus can we come to a better understanding 
of both cultural contradictions and personal inconsistencies. 

In the advancement of this understanding, especially useful have been 
the cross-cultural studies of anthropologists, the detailed analyses of societal 
and cultural morphology by sociologists, the vast contributions by psy- 
chologists and educationists dealing with the formal'and informal condi- 
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tioning of children and adults, the probings into the dynamics of collective 
behavior and of social controls by social psychologists, and the exposition 
of conscious, subconscious, and unconscious internalizations of social values 
and other patterns by psychologists and psychiatrists. 

As Marie Jahoda notes, in the introductory section, there are strains 
toward psychological consistency within individuals and strains toward 
cultural-behavioral consistency within a society and its social groups, but 
there are also powerful counter influences, including ways of ignoring and 
obscuring contradictions and inconsistencies. These include rejection, 
rationalization, uncoordination, and social distance. And the operation of 
these mechanisms are largely determined by societal and group values. 
As the Murphys and Newcomb’ put it, “For better or worse, the child 
grows up in a world of values; much of his ‘continuity,’ his ‘variability’ 
and most of his ‘consistency’—as well as most of his ‘inconsistency’—come 
back ultimately to the pattern of values in terms of which he lives.” 

Dr. Jahoda states our problem thus, “What are the conditions, the 
social and psychological processes, that determine whether or not incon- 
sistencies in intergroup relations will occur?” She mentions as two relevant 
concepts those of cross-pressures and of uncoordinated levels of thought. 
Both of these conceptions, as I understand them, are subsumed under a 
theory of cultural levels in relation to personality and social structure which 
I have sketched in a series of papers.’ Because of its relevance to the prob- 
lem Dr. Jahoda formulates and as a means of bringing into focus more 
clearly the bearing of societal and group factors upon inconsistency in 
intergroup relations, I shall quite briefly summarize and apply pertinent 
aspects of this theory. 

As I have suggested in the foregoing, a society’s culture defines the 
values typically held by its members. It furnishes the ethical norms which 
individuals more or less accurately internalize and make part of their 
thought processes. Culture in turn cannot adequately be regarded as it is 
by many social scientists to be solely an over-all phenomenon available to all 
members of a society. But even those who recognize the fact of subcultural 
differentiation sometimes try to preserve the over-all conception of culture 
by contending that culture consists in part of free-floating elements, as it 
were, called by Linton * “cultural alternatives,” from among which members 
of a society as a whole can make their own selections. A more tenable 
theory is to recognize that the alleged “alternatives” in a culture are func- 
tions of groups (including classes and castes). The various groups within 
a society, due to different traditions and apparent interests and problems, 
develop subcultural patterns which may differ from those of other groups 

* Gardner and Lois B. Murphy and Theodore M. Newcomb, Experimental Social 
Psychology, New York: Harper, rev. ed., 1937, p. 375. 

See especially the author’s “Levels of ali as levels of social generalization,” 
Amer. Soc. Rev., X, 1945, 485-495, and “Social determinants of public opinions,” Int. 
J. of Opin. and “Att. Res., I, March 1947, 12-29. 

*Ralph Linton, The Study of Man, New York: Appleton-Century, 1936, pp. 
273-274, 278-280. 
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and which may contradict over-all societal patterns. Individuals take on 
such patterns, not through rational choice but through membership in 
familial, play, educational, religious, gang, vocational, club, and other 
groups. And a person’s life history and other statuses furnish more likely ex- 
planations for a given group membership than a discussion of freedom of 
choice. 

In outlining this theory, it is useful to relate culture and cultural 
adaptations to the (1) societal, (2) group, (3) personal, and (4) self levels 
of social and personal organization. The central and integrating culture 
traits on these levels may be called respectively (1) morals, (2) mores, 
(3) apparent sentiments, and (4) sentiments. These are the constituents 
in the jerry-built aggregations of value determinants which a person exhibits 
in those of his behaviors which are covered by societal and group sanctions. 

Let me define these terms briefly and relate them to the problem of 
inconsistency in intergroup relations. 

Morals are defined as societal conventions to which traditional usage 
has given a judgment of societal welfare. As ordinarily verbalizd, they 
appear to be dogmatic and universal in application, as one finds them in 
the Ten Commandments and the Bill of Rights. But upon examination 
their key symbols are recognized as being omnibus in character, subject 
to a range of interpretations. 

Morals are the central integrating conventions which provide a degree 
of ideological organization to the societal level of culture. In other words, 
they are traditional conceptions concerning the thought and behavior of the 
man-as-he-should-be and concerning the nature of the institution-as-it- 
should-be. They are generalities concerning right, wrong, duties, rights, 
and taboos on societally important matters handed down through many 
generations and frequently formalized into sets of commandments, codes 
of ethics, canons of ethical principles, or bills of rights. They typically 
contain large elements of asceticism, humanitarianism, and formalism 
or ritualism. They dominate the teachings of societal surrogates—parents, 
clergy, teachers, governmental spokesmen—even though they are frequently 
at odds with the group mores of such surrogates and of the groups served 
by them: “Do as I say, not as I do!” Morals represent crystallizations 
of a society’s traditional aspirations. 

Morals are chiefly significant (a) in shaping the superegos of the young 
and thus the core of the superegos which function throughout life, (b) in 
defining the societal facades of institutions, of associations, and of the 
formal roles of such institutional functionaries as physicians, mothers, 
fathers, labor leaders, scientists, teachers, business men, and government 
officeholders, and (c) in providing the main staples for propagandists— 
glittering virtue and name-calling terms, righteous justifications and con- 
demnations. Morals have no necessary congruity with the mores of a 
society’s constituent groups or with the sentiments held by people them- 
selves. Such subjects as theology, ethics, and traditional but not scientifiic 
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“social science” frequently are devoted to rationalizations between morals, 
mores, and sentiments. In a complex society, the construction of acceptable 
rationalizations of that sort becomes a crucial and highly controversial 
problem. 

Morals are seen by members of a society as the broad major premises 
of discussion and action on a societal level. In terms of them, spokesmen 
attempt to utter statements which will strike as large a share of the people 
as possible as being “just what I was thinking” or “just what we really 
ought to do.” The noble aspirations concerning civil liberties in the laws 
of the United States and, in a more derived form, of the United Nations 
are related to our morals. The civil liberties cases that get to the United 
States Supreme Court emphasize by their character the tremendous 
pressures against the literal maintenance of our moral codes. Increasing 
mass literacy, alertness, and representation through pressure groups have, 
of course, brought new pressures to give effect to the promises in the Federal 
Bill of Rights and subsequent civil rights Amendments. 

As a person matures in our society, he learns that a moral pattern is a 
part of the societal ritual and that it has a special relation to his behavior. 
He needs to adhere to the letter of the morals only in formal circumstances. 
Otherwise, he has learned a whole series of rationalizations for avoiding 
or mitigating their stringency. Thus what a societal surrogate tells you 
is typically part of this societal ritualism and hence is to be discounted as 
being moral, religious, academic, or legalistic when compared or contrasted 
with the more compelling group or personal considerations. Dr. Jahoda 
illustrates this at the outset of her paper when she mentions the experiences 
of the teacher with the Brotherhood Week message, of the organizer of an 
interracial camp, and of the Detroit trade union officials during the 1943 
riots. 

In contrast with the societal morals, the group mores are a less derived 
level of folk typification of and folk generalization from actual behavior. 
Mores are defined as group subcultural patterns or folkways to which 
customary usage has given a judgment of group welfare. In conception, 
this group welfare is usually identified with “societal” welfare, albeit not 
with that precise label. The mores are practical, expedient, and compelling. 
They carry the force of group compulsion upon group members who are 
at the time functioning as group members.’ When persons are not function- 
ing as members of a given group and are also not impelled to “go formal” 
and act in terms of a societal role, they further illustrate the dynamics of 
the social-structure-personality relationship by acting sometimes in a 
manner stripped of ordinary cultural inhibitions. In such a situation of 


* Charles Horton Cooley made a notable contribution to this point, in an impres- 
sionistic manner, with his concepton of the “looking-glass self.” See Cooley’s Human 
Nature and the Social Order, rev. ed., New York: Scribner’s, 1922, p. 184. This is 
similar to George Herbert Mead’s “taking the role of the other.” See Mead’s Mind, 
Self & Society, ed. by C. W. Morris, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1934, pp. 
154-156. 
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proximity and anonymity as one finds on trains, buses, or boats, a person 
might become quite confiding in an utter stranger. A person stripped of 
customary role conformances in a riot mob permits himself to be swept 
spontaneously into violent and vicious behavior. A jailer, unobserved by 
his peers and confronted only by his faceless and defenseless wards, may 
vent his frustrations unhindered by societal or group sanctions. 

Contrasts of mores with morals are measures of what is popularly called 
group hypocrisy, delinquency, or pretentiousness. Mores and other folk- 
ways are so inconclusive that an adult member of a range of groups (in 
his life-history) finds himself equipped to cope with most problems of social 
relationships in terms of the patterns of the groups rather than through 
reference to more moral or more rational criteria. Somewhat of the 
process of-“becoming mature” in a society consists of a person accommo- 
dating his moral superego to the requirements of group mores and of per- 
sonal sentiments, desires, and needs. Only in times of critical maladjust- 
ment in society do the folkways and mores fail to furnish persons with 
rather automatic guidance in social relationships, with definitions of the 
“common sense” things for the man-as-he-has-to-be to do. 

Behind the cultural facade of an institution, defined by the morals, 
the folkways-mores patterns define formulas upon which an institution and 
its associated roles “really work.” These patterns are the practical and 
expedient understandings and techniques, the customary ways of exercising 
power, of cutting corners on the morals, of handling aggressiveness, of 
exploiting submissiveness, and of making the best of public relations oppor- 
tunities and other social action situations. 

The mores are largely unrecorded, and they pass on to new group 
members by example and word of mouth. They fall into role configurations 
of considerable precision and, for a given time and place, of rather great 
rigidity. An individualistic research physicist or attorney or clergyman may 
fuss to himself and his wife about what he “has to do,” but he will usually 
conform to the mores of his profession if he is to “get ahead” and even 
if he is to remain in the profession at all. Such clashes as those be- 
tween the “practical men of affairs” and the “professors” can be inter- 
preted in part in terms of the former being mores-molded and the latter 
serving publicly in the roles of societal surrogates. Only in avowed trades 
schools under industrial and professional domination, such as those of 
engineering, business administration, law, journalism, and medicine, do 
idealistic societal expectations (morals) give way to professional group 
mores during the formal training procedures. Medical professors note that, 
with few exceptions, only their younger students interest themselves in 
constructive critical analyses of the private practice of medicine as a 
social service.’ Morals-oriented English and sociology professors are supple- 
mented by mores-oriented journalism and social work professors so that 


*See the author’s “The social dynamics of the physician’s status,” Psychiatry, 
VII, 1944, 371-377. 
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universities can produce more “practical”—more trade conscious, less 
broadly social-conscious—newspaper reporters and fixers of social welfare 
cases. 

A Detroit business man provides a further illustration of the situation 
in the inter-group relations field. He is executive of a large company in 
which it has become expedient, with his enthusiastic approval, to assimilate 
minority group members, especially Negroes. But he regards this as a 
special area in which he can take a moral step. He makes no effort to 
take minority group members to his club, the Detroit Athletic Club, or even 
into less status-conscious places. Naturally he has ready rationalizations 
at hand in his group subcultures to justify his thought and behavior, and 
he is shocked when one points out to him that the net effect of his combined 
minority-related behavior is quite anti-minority. He even voted a few 
years ago as a church trustee to place an anti-minority restrictive covenant 
on his clergyman’s house, and he “of course” lives in what he hopes to be 
a minority-proof subdivision. He feels that at the club and in the trustees’ 
meeting he has no choice but to do the “wise” thing. Pressure from group 
mores are upon him and his fellows, and he cannot cope with them. He 
flatters himself that in his business he has a “choice” and that that is 
why he is there “giving the Negroes a break”! 

If mores are largely unrecorded, sentiments are even less open to general 
knowledge and inspection. Sentiments are among the more enduring, in- 
tegrating, and consistent aspects of personality. They are more emotionally 
charged and less consciously organized than corresponding societal morals 
and group mores. People do not like to reveal their sentiments when they 
are at all deviant or delicate, and, to a marked extent, they do not actually 
put them into words or even understand the nature of these basic guides 
of their thought, feelings, and action. Sentiments are often apparently 
contradictory and even multivalent, but their owners ordinarily do not 
so regard them. Their contradictoriness and multivalence derive from 
their having societal and group as well as personal and self facets. 

The personal and self levels of this social-structure-and-personality 
theory are significant chiefly, in this brief summary, to suggest the character 
of uncoordination and of the related potential and actual tensions. It is 
the area in which the cross-pressures of our tension-ridden society come 
into focus as seldom conscious influences upon individual behavior. 

From the standpoint of one interested in improving intergroup under- 
standing and in decreasing inter-group tensions, the social-structure-and- 
personality theory just outlined is primarily significant as emphasizing 
in more detail the relativistic character of culture, social structure, subcul- 
tures, and personality. To assume, therefore, that the changing of attitudes 
or even sentiments can be more than temporarily effective without the 
modification of social structure or underlying life-conditions is to repeat 
an ancient error. Experience and scientific investigation increasingly point 
to the great effectiveness of changes in physical life conditions and in such 
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formal sanctions of structural arrangements as laws. As segregation dimin- 
ishes, as more peoples meet peoples on a fairly equal basis of participation, 
antiminority attitudes, sentiments, and behavior diminish. 

When people of different racial and ethnic backgrounds see each other 
and have contact with each other at work, at play, and in their home neigh- 
borhoods, they may not come to love one another, but they are far less 
likely to categorize and fight one another. They are far more likely to 
understand and respect one another. 
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A GENETIC APPROACH TO THE PROBLEM OF INCONSISTENCY 
IN SOCIAL ATTITUDES 


PHYLLIs GREENACRE, M.D." 


SOCIAL ATTITUDES, in so far as they tend to produce action, are not the 
result wholly of logical thought or pure reason. The emotional elements 
in them furnish the motor drives, as the very word emotion implies. When- 
ever two or more human beings are in contact in living enterprises emotion 
comes into play and emotional attitudes develop. This may seem a self 
evident truism. Yet man, in the possession of the capacity for abstract 
thought with its great economizing function, often tends to overestimate 
pure logic and devaluate or deny the emotional elements in his nature 
and actions. He is not, he says proudly, like the lower animals—he is above 
all a rational human being. This denial, in the interest of solidifying an 
image of himself as superior, occurs especially in those situations where 
he is concerned with general principles or ideals of action rather than with 
specific individual responses. Yet even in the application of principles, rules, 
or ideals of action, emotional contaminations become increasingly: evident, 
bring illogic and contradictions with them and the idealist, if he is of the 
logically thoughtful type, is frustrated and sometimes puzzled. 

Psychoanalytic methods, depending much on the utilization of freely- 
associated rather than logically and goal-directed thought—the relaxed 
emotionally connected thoughts which play across the background of 
awareness rather than the disciplined work-directed concentration of the 
foreground of attention—are aimed at uncovering and understanding the 
underlying motives and driving forces in human behavior which are not 
generally clear to the individual himself. The psychoanalyst is then so 
confronted with inconsistencies that he expects rather than is surprised 
by them and cannot conceive of human behavior which would always be 
logically consistent in its observable manifestations. 

Certain characteristics of the emotions may first be looked at. The 
diffusability of emotional states, their capacity for seeming displacement 
from one stimulus point to another, their communicability from individual 
to individual by a kind of contagion and the coalescence of similar emotional 
states with the substitution of one for another in the awareness of the 
individual are some of the considerations. 

While an emotion is aroused in response to some specific stimulus or 
stimulating situation, the emotional feeling tends to diffuse in a more or 
less pervasive fashion, coloring other reactions of the individual as well as 


the original one. This is particularly true when the emotion cannot be 


1From the New York Hospital and the Department of Psychiatry, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Medical College, New York. 
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discharged in appropriate active response to the provocation. Thus when 
anger is aroused in response to specific attack, it tends to produce an angry 
frame of mind with angry feelings overflowing and diffusing into a state 
of overt irritability or at least a susceptibility to irritation by other stimuli 
which would not otherwise produce so much response. 

An incident in my own experience in which I may have narrowly escaped 
producing and suffering disaster, illustrates this. Late one afternoon on a 
particularly hot day which was part of a prolonged summer heat wave, 
I boarded a Harlem bound subway train. It had been a trying day in 
which plans on which I had spent intensive effort had been blocked by 
circumstances beyond my control. I was aware of feeling frustrated, hot, 
very tired, and disappointed. Back of this day’s situation was another 
one, not intrinsically connected with it, of a more personal nature which 
had brought anguish and anger several days before. I had controlled any 
display of anger which might have jeopardized me in certain ways and 
believed that it had passed even though the situation was unremedied and 
might recur. In this general state of body and mind, I found myself wedged 
in an insufferable jam. Just as the subway door was pulled shut, I felt 
a mighty poke in my ribs, undoubtedly from the elbow of a fellow sufferer. 
My response was instantaneous action from angry emotion without thought. 
I jabbed viciously back without even seeing who I was jabbing. A flood 
of profane language and abuse burst forth—the whole thing happened so 
quickly that it was appalling. I had counter-attacked a Negro woman. 
As I glanced around, to my horror I saw unmistakable signs of a ripple of 
anger spreading through that end of the car which was a mixture of white 
and Negro passengers. The atmosphere was charged. It might well have 
kindled a small-sized riot. 

Emotion may thus in its diffused state attach itself to a new, though 
ordinarily inadequate provocation which it meets. It is an example of 
displacement of attachment and discharge from one site to another. This 
capacity for displacement of emotion surprises many people, yet it is gen- 
erally recognized in such expressions as “Why do you take it out on me 
when you are really mad at him?” etc. There is thus a naive and homely 
recognition of something which is not in keeping with our desired estimate 
of ourselves as reasonable human beings. It is, however, obviously one of 
the central mechanisms in the use of the whipping boy, the scapegoat, or even 
the effigy. 

Displacement is often more subtle and hidden than in the illustration 
given. It may occur by the route of contiguity in time, in space, or especially 
by utilizing some similarity in content, either of the situations as a whole 
or some common element in them. The secondary situation onto which the 
emotion may be displaced (whether discharged or not) serves as a kind 
of token representation of the first one, and brings with it the original 
emotion even though the specific content is no longer available to the 
conscious memory. It is evident that some of the laws of magic representa- 
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tion among more primitive peoples follow these lines of predominantly 
emotional rather than logical thought. 

Displacement in any of its forms is likely to occur not only when for 
external reasons there cannot be an emotional discharge at the site of its 
original arousal, but also when the provocation is so painful or the emotional 
state so severe, that for inner reasons the individual cannot discharge his 
feeling or even permit it to develop fully. This is particularly true in situa- 
tions involving shame, guilt, and reactions to ridicule, all of which are 
belittling to the sense of self. Further, the potential intensity of the emo- 
tional state may produce such a state of bodily discomfort that the indivi- 
dual tends—without planning or even clearly realizing it—to unload or 
displace his emotion according to the routes available before it can develop 
into its fullest manifestations at its source. This may be true in people who 
have, for example, already suffered from rage and marked anxiety. Either 
of these when intense may produce subjective states of bodily discomfort 
with feelings of psychic and physical disorganization and alienation. 

Another characteristic of emotional states somewhat related to the 
capacity for displacement, is the possibility of coalescence of two or more 
emotional states. Some degree of interchangeability apparently takes place, 
so that one may be permitted expression outwardly and/or in subjective 
awareness as a substitute for the other. This may occur in ways comparable 
to the routes by which displacement from one site to another occurs, but 
it is somewhat more complex. One of the simpler examples is the coalescence 
of guilt and anxiety. They may be aroused simultaneously, share the ele- 
ments of extreme discomfort and expectation of disaster. They may aug- 
ment each other in a kind of vicious circle, or under other circumstances 
one may be accepted into the awareness of the individual because it is more 
compatible with his self-esteem than the other, but take over some of the 
content or some of the intensity of the unaccepted state. 

Another characteristic of emotional states especially significant in social 
situations and attitudes is a kind of contagious communicability of emotion 
by a process of identification at a very primitive level. This is apparent in 
mobs, riots, revivals, group panic reactions, etc. Here the communicability 
or contagion may be along the simple lines of sharing through vision, hear- 
ing, touch, and other sensations. It is evident even in simpler situations. 
One may be cheered up by seeing cheerful people, or take on the gloom 
of a morose companion. But, in the larger group, the reaction is augmented 
by repetition by the many members of the group, and further, by the mas- 
siveness of the group. The individual appears first to become infected with 
the emotional tone and then to lose himself in the pitch of the emotion of 
the group. Participation may suddenly increase a sense of strength and 
power in the individual who either takes the group into himself or, more 
frequently, loses his sense of identity in that of the larger group entity— 
according to the structure of his own sense of self. It is, of course, common 
observation that people under the influence of group emotion do things 
and express attitudes quite different from their habitual attitudes. 
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People undoubtedly vary in the ease with which they become infected 
with group or mass reactions depending upon the prominence of this kind 
of primitive identification in their personality organization as well as upon 
the special state of susceptibility due to latent emotional tensions in them- 
selves. However, no one seems totally immune to group emotional infection 
even when the content or the “cause” of the group demonstration is anti- 
pathetic to the individual’s intellectual conviction. This is, of course, the 
important social phenomenon of group emotional suggestibility becoming 
stronger than ideas. The nuclear mechanism of induction of emotion by a 
simple reflection of a body state . . . smiling because others smile or crying 
because others cry . . . is characteristic of a very young child before speech 
is established and the sense of self much developed. It seems to exist through- 
out life, however, in attenuated degrees which are still capable of mobili- 
zation. 

While anyone of the characteristics of emotional states already men- 
tioned might well be worth clinical scrutiny in relation to the problem of 
inconsistencies of social attitudes, it is with the further understanding of 
the genetic elements in emotions of adult life that this paper must be 
concerned: the contribution to any given emotional state in adult life of 
components which are still active from the individual’s earlier develop- 
ment, and their interplay in current situations in a way which may produce 
or influence inconsistencies in the social attitudes. This point of view brings 
in the factor of longitudinal life activity, that individual life history contin- 
ues to be an active and variable part of any given situation and not merely a 
set of precipitates in the present organization of the individual. 

According to our psychoanalytic investigations, certain emotional de- 
mands or drives appear at successive stages in the life of the infant and 
are determined basically by the anatomical-physiological development of 
the infant. They are greatly influenced by the way in which these body 
states are affected by environmental conditions of stimulation, deprivation, 
gratification, frustration, etc. at the time of the developing dominance of 
any special body area or function as a pleasure source. The result is a 
special patterning of the individual’s drives and expectations, unique in 
its secondary configurations, but fundamentaly determined by the biological 
development of the organism. Special events or experiences of the infant 
(traumas) also influence the individual patterning of the child in accordance 
with the nature, intensity, and timing of the traumatic experience. 


It seems probable that the older the child the less physical traumas 
contribute to the patterning of the emotional drives, but in the early infant 
life the somatic imprint seems to be of prime importance in the emotional 
state. It must be remembered, however, that the “purely physical” trauma 
is questionable as even in infancy most experiences are mediated through 
other human beings. The infant as a distinct organismic entity can hardly 
be said to exist, so dependent for actual existence is it on maternal, parental, 
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and familial protection, Even from the beginning, the social is generally 
in a degree a part both of the somatic and the environmental experience of 
the infant. 

in tne first weeks of life tactile, passively kinaesthetic, visual, auditory 
and olfactory senses are all active and their appropriate stimulation and 
satisfaction in the infant’s being warmed, physically supported, stroked 
and rocked seems to give pleasurable comfort. The mouth and lips are 
sensitive, their activity is well developed, and they appear to be the domi- 
nant special pleasure-giving zone. With the further growth of the baby, 
there is an increase in the actively kinaesthetic pleasure of independent 
movement and in the gradual coordination of movement with vision and 
hearing, which are also developing. The dominance of the oral pleasure 
zone gradually gives way during the time of increasing strength and matura- 
tion of the neuro-muscular apparatus of the excretory sphincters and the 
development of the special sensory nerve supply to the genitals to special 
pleasure and interest in the excretory functions of urination and defecation 
(2-3 years) and the beginning awareness of some special genital pleasure 
as such. This latter reaches its height around the 5th year along with the 
actual development of the genitals. It then seems ordinarily to remain in 
a more quiescent state during the period (roughly 6-12) before puberty, in 
which the child is making his first great social explorations outside the family 
at home. During this time social attitudes in the more limited sense of the 
word, develop more definitely and are less dependent on gratification than has 
been true in the intrafamily social life of the infant years. Still it is obvious 
many of the attitudes developed toward the parents will be extended into 
the new relationships with the teachers and other adults, and already 
established attitudes toward siblings color these developing with schoolmates. 

It is evident that in so far as the environment offers appropriate and 
adequate stimulus to the infant organism in accordance with the stage 
of its. developing biological structure, the child will thrive and be satisfied. 
If the stimuli are inadequate or lacking or if they are too strong or markedly 
premature the infant is put under strain of one kind or another, and the 
patterning of pleasure and expectation is changed. If the disturbance is 
marked the inner balance may: be thrown out of kilter. For example if a 
premature excretory sphincter control is demanded before the physical 
development is apace with it, a condition of local tension is produced, often 
with a liability of balance of control. Fear, frustration, anger, and shame 
are subsequently associated with loss of control or special struggles of con- 
trol dependent upon the methods used by the nurse or mother in her efforts 
to make the infant ‘learn to control’ his toilet functions. These emotions 
are readily aroused in a kind of body-memory fashion when parts of the 
experience or similar experiences are repeated later in life. It is by no means 
infrequent to find adult individuals who, in states of stubbornness with an 
effort not to show an explosive discharge of anger and yet not to give in or 
submit on some disputed point, suffer prolonged contraction of the lower 
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bowel and anal sphincter to the point of pain. Such people on investigation 
are regularly found to have had gravely traumatic experiences during their 
toilet training years. These are small and relatively simple examples. Com- 
parable traumas occur in the other departments of the somato-psychic 
organization as well. 

It is apparent then that at any given experience in adult life the reaction 
which occurs is determined not purely and sometimes not even predomi- 
nantly by the nature of the external elements of the experience but by the 
total organismic response of the individual at that special time, the total 
memory load re-evoked by the new experience. Memory in this broader 
sense is comprised not so much of the consciously recalled memories of 
recent similar experiences and training, as of unconscious memories which 
have been more or less incorporated into the functional structure of the 
organism. It is of all this stuff that the responsive emotional attitude is 
made, with inner rearrangements to present a surface of consciousness 
according to the balance of comfort and effort needed by the individual 
at the given time. Diffusion, displacement, isolation, or denial with the 
help of symbolization and other mechanisms play their part in this whole 
process of response. 

Thus what looks like the same sort of stimulus situation, e.g. the reaction 
of white to the Negro as discussed in Dr. Jahoda’s statement of the problem, 
may actually evoke predominantly different responses in the same indivi- 
dual. These responses may vary according to the special situation of the 
Negro on the occasion of his provoking a reaction and especially to the 
unique emotional state of the reactive man at the time. The response will 
depend not only upon the latter’s actual experiences with Negroes in the 
past and the extent of his tendency to generalize and rationalize the diffusion 
of his emotion from the individual to the group. Nor will it depend only 
upon his intellectual understanding of the problems of intergroup relations, 
or upon his wish to be tolerant for reasons of fundamental conviction or 
kindness or vanity. It will also depend on what organismic memory patterns 
are evoked in him by this particular situation in which the Negro is playing 
a part, and what other emotions or emotional memories are finding an outlet 
on this particular occasion; what, among other things, the Negro stands 
for symbolically in the shifting economical functioning of the white man’s 
emotions. 

A clinical social example seems to illustrate some of these points. Several 
years ago a friend asked me to give temporary shelter to a mutual acquaint- 
ance from the South who was unable to get hotel accommodations and was, 
in addition, very timid at being alone in so large a city. She was coming 
ostensibly to get medical advice because of an increasing deafness and a 
more or less chronic gastro-intestinal condition involving alternate attacks 
of diarrhea and constipation. I expected that she might ask my advice 
about competent specialists who would examine her. However, the sequence 
of events proved to be different. 
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She was a pleasant, shy woman, quite deaf and with a fading prettiness. 
Having grown up in a medium sized Southern city, she had lived the rather 
typical life of the southern girl of moderate social pretentions and rather 
limited intellectual interests. She had only recently heard of psychoanalysis 
and was in some shy way curious about it. 

On the first day of her visit she went at once to look up an old boarding 
school classmate, a woman whom she had not seen since leaving school, 
and who had astonished or outraged her schoolmates by marrying a Jap- 
anese. It seemed on the surface an odd move that she should choose this 
time to look up her old acquaintance, until I realized that the latter had a 
daughter who was a hit on Broadway and that this lent a dash of success 
and danger which might be intriguing. In her recounting of her visit it was 
evident, however, that she had questioned her former school-friend about 
her marriage to the Japanese husband with such naive bluntness and spec- 
ificity that she sounded for all the world like a small child asking sexual 
questions of an adult. The thought occurred to me that the situation of her 
old schoolmate probably recalled old queries of her childhood about the 
relations between whites and Negroes. This was almost surely the case 
as the, rest of her visit was to show. 

During the following week, she brought me each night a series of suc- 
cessive questions with the regularity of a bed-time story. On the first 
night she noted that my Negro maid addressed my children by their first 
names without prefixing Miss or Mr. She wondered whether I knew and 
permitted this as with her Southern background, “it seemed a bit intimate.” 
She also recounted that the same friendly maid had offered to show her 
where to shop and that she had felt rather embarrassed to walk down the 
street with her, but supposed that it was all right, especially in New York. 
The successive questions which she asked were: “Would you consider it 
possible to go to a party where a colored person was present?” ‘Would 
you ask a colored person to your house?” ‘Would you invite a colored 
person to dinner?” “What would you do if your daughter went out with a 
colored man?” After each of the earlier questions, she would presently 
remark “I think I might but I am not sure.” I was very busy during the 
week and she had understood that this was to be true. I did not feel remiss 
in offering her scant entertainment. The trend of her questions indicated 
her valid but mounting hope for dangerous and exciting entertainment which 
might be possible in New York. On the fifth day, she told me she had 
at last found a hotel to which she would presently move. On this same 
morning she told me a dream: that she had been dining with Stalin and 
they were calling each other by their first names in the most friendly fashion, 
and that she had thought to herself that at least she would have something 
interesting to tell her husband about when she went home. She thought 
it a curious dream but it evidently satisfied her for she asked for no interpre- 
tation. She then told me that she had at last found a doctor whom she 
wished to consult for her intestinal trouble and that’ his name was Greenberg 
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and made some simple witticism about his name so much resembling mine. 

The sequence of events here indicate pretty clearly that this rather 
naive and undeveloped woman in middle age and with an impaired relation- 
ship with her husband, came to the city with the intention of getting aid 
and perhaps a little peripheral advice from me; but that her stronger and 
less conscious intention was to have an exciting time and find relief from 
a drab and narrowing existence. She hoped that she could find this with 
or through me and the current of her questions indicates pretty clearly 
the direction of her fantasies, back to all the forbidden but most exciting 
topics of her childhood. One sees quite definitely here that colored means 
largely forbidden, and in the way of the unconscious is reflected in the 
symbols of the names as well as in Stalin, the red; and that she changes 
from one forbidden group to another—the professional woman, the colored 
man, the communist, and the Jewish doctor all being more or less equated. 
It seems probable, too, that this woman in her trouble and with her handi- 
cap of deafness could more readily identify with and unconsciously seek an 
intimate relationship with those whom she would previously have considered 
quite unacceptable socially especially in a strange city in which values 
seemed to her to be reversed in some of these matters. 
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A METHODOLOGICAL ANALYSIS OF THE RESEARCH AREA 
OF INCONSISTENT BEHAVIOR 


Howarp H. KENDLER 
and 
Tracy S. KENDLER 


A PRELIMINARY METHODOLOGICAL ANALYsIs can help to sort out for the 
scientist many aspects of his research of which he would not necessarily be 
aware. Scientific method is not at every step of its procedure governed 
by the principle of validity." During the development of a research area 
many non-empirical decisions are made by the scientist which determine 
the nature and fruitfulness of the data to be obtained. Included in such 
decisions are the specific formulation of the empirical questions, the con- 
cepts employed, the way they are defined, and the “scientific aspirations” 
of the investigator. 

Recognition of the role of volitional decisions in science does not con- 
flict with the conception of scientific objectivity. Nor does it imply that 
such decisions should be eliminated. That would be impossible.. One of 
the tasks of a methodological analysis is to make such decisions explicit 
so that their influence is readily observable. The importance of the task 
is testified to by the many examples of progress provided in the history of 
science by the untangling of facts from the volitional decisions of the 
scientists. 

In this article we will attempt a preliminary analysis of the research 
area presented by Dr. Jahoda. The meaning of some of the terms will be 
examined and we will attempt to sketch the effects of certain of the volitional 
decisions she makes. The analysis will be presented in a behavioristic 
framework. It should be made explicit that we understand the term ‘be- 
haviorism’ to refer to nothing more than a certain methodological orientation 
in the field of psychology.” It is not a specific theory of behavior, despite 
the fact that many false issues have been raised by the confusion that it is. 

An obvious but important point in understanding the present usage 
of the terms ‘consistent’ and ‘inconsistent’ is that they are judgments made 
by the scientist about the social behavior he observes. That is, they do not 
refer directly to social behavior. They refer to the responses the psychologist 
makes to the behavior he is observing. This makes the observer a contribut- 
ing variable in the measurement of the phenomenon. The observer’s re- 
sponse of consistent or inconsistent is dependent, among other things, upon 
his attitude and upon the extent of the information he has available about 

* Reichenbach, H. Experience and Prediction. Chicago: Univ. Chicago Press, 1938. 


* Spence, K. W. “The postulates and methods of behaviorism.” Psychol. Rev., 
1948, 55, 67-78. 
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the social behavior he is observing. A person who likes movies but attends 
them infrequently may appear at first glance to be behaving inconsistently. 
If we know, however, that this individual attends only the movies that 
receive enthusiastic reviews from the critical New Yorker reviewer, his 
behavior no longer appears inconsistent. Thus, we find the problem of ‘incon- 
sistency’ disappearing when the relevant variables become known to the 
observer. The empirical question is not “why is his behavior inconsistent” 
but rather “what are the variables determining his responses.” 

Unfortunately the terms ‘consistent’ and ‘inconsistent’ can easily be 
confused with ‘lawful’ and ‘unlawful,’ or ‘rational’ and ‘irrational.’ It 
should be remembered that the science of psychology assumes that different 
patterns of behavior must be due to different instigating conditions. When 
a union man verbally accepts the principle of non-segregation and then 
participates in race riots the problem is to discover what sets of instigating 
conditions are related to the two different patterns of behavior. That, as we 
see it, is essentially the research problem presented by Dr. Jahoda. When 
that knowledge is available it can then be applied to alter either pattern of 
behavior. 

The phenomenon of inconsistency can be analyzed in terms of a sim- 
plified description of the stimulus-response reinforcement learning theory * 
presented by Miller and Dollard.* For these authors learning is dependent 
upon four factors: drive, cue, response and reward. To learn an organism 
must want something (drive), notice something (cue), do something (re- 
sponse) and get something (reward). Variations in behavior or “incon- 
sistencies” may occur when any of these factors are changed. 

Let us examine a specific example of ‘inconsistency’ and see how any 
or all of these factors might influence the responses. We selected the 
example of the trade union member who was educated about the advantages 
of non-segregation but participated in a race rioc. Our aim is not, of course, 
to provide a complete analysis but rather to present examples of possible 
psychological factors involved in such behavior. 

1. Drive. A person motivated by the acquired drive to be socially 
acceptable would be expected to behave inconsistently when he is part 
of two such different groups as union members at an educational meeting 
and the participants in a race riot. It is also possible that he may intellec- 
tually and emotionally accept the principle of non-segregation but the moti- 
vation stemming from this acceptance may be too weak to compete, in a 
conflict situation, with other motivations, like social conformity, uncon- 
scious hostility, pathological sadism, etc. 


2. Cue. One of the aims of education is to teach in a way that leads 
students to generalize what they have learned in one specific situation to 
other relevant situations. It is not difficult to realize that the democratic 


* Hull, C. L. Principles of Behavior. New York: D. Appleton Century, 1943. 
‘Miller, N. E. and Dollard, J. Social Learning and Imitation. New Haven: Yale 
Univ. Press, 1941. 
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responses learned to verbal cues or symbols associated with minority groups 
may not generalize to the actual individuals. There are some instances, 
in which generalization may be so limited that it is necessary to train in a 
very specific manner. No doubt one of the relevant variables is the intelli- 
gence of the learner. 


3. Response. One of the important mechanisms underlying democratic 
social responses is the process of identifying with individuals from minority 
groups. It is frequently found that people in our society may sincerely 
accept certain democratic principles but be unable to behave democratically 
in an actual situation involving minority group members. This is exempli- 
fied by some Southerners who have intellectually emancipated themselves 
from certain ideologies but who cannot psychologically identify with the 
Negro. 

4. Reward. Although the reward is related to the motivation, we should 
be cognizant that many different rewards can satisfy a specific drive and 
that the same response can lead to the reduction of several drives. A posi- 
tive response to the union educational program can net the individual pres- 
tige, friends, and satisfy his needs for social conformity. The same individual 
participating in a race riot can get the same rewards as well as certain other 
rewards such as satisfaction of the need to feel superior, reduction in 
hostility feelings, etc. 

Returning to our methodological ensign, let us repeat our premise 
that the selection of a research strategy consists largely of volitional deci- 
sions of the scientist. Although these decisions do not have the truth 
character of objective data, their implications can be scrutinized. Is it 
strategic to focus a research program on the problem of inconsistent be- 
havior as it is conceptualized by Dr. Jahoda? We think not. In the above 
type of analysis inconsistent behavior does not form a unitary area that 
clearly reflects basic psychological variables. It reflects many separate 
problems which may be subsumed under more general principles of behavior. 
We feel that it would be more fruitful to investigate problems that would 
generate principles of behavior that would be applicable to all kinds of 
social or intergroup behavior, such as the development of acquired (social) 
drives, the generalization of responses from social cues, the interaction of 
social drives, the nature of the rewards that lead to the diminution of these 
social drives, etc. Dr. Jahoda’s conception of inconsistent behavior as a 
research area can be attributed, we believe, to her interpretation of science 
and her phenomenological orientation. 

Dr. Jahoda concludes her article with the statement that “It is as 
experts in applying what we know to the concrete problems of everyday 
life that we hope to advance the social sciences.” This quotation may be 
construed in at least two ways. One meaning is that we can expect to 
advance our scientific knowledge through its application. If that is what 
was meant, then we believe that she has failed to discriminate between two 
separate problems 1) the gathering of scientific: knowledge and 2) the 
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application of the knowledge. The former is achieved by experimentation 
and by the organization of the data obtained into theories. The latter needs 
an adequate body of knowledge plus the means and techniques of controlling 
the events with which one is concerned. It may be that it is desirable 
to apply scientific information to the solution of society’s problems. But 
this, as some atomic scientists well know, can be a double edged sword. 
We might be capable now or ultimately of supplying information and 
procedures for altering intergroup relations. But this information could be 
used by anti-democrats to modify the acceptance of union educational policy 
rather than the race-rioting behavior. Although scientific knowledge can 
suggest answers to some of our perplexing social problems it is not a 
substitute for political action. 

The other meaning that this passage might have is that social scientists 
are obligated to bring their research techniques to bear on the practical 
problems of everyday life. This is a volitional decision and as such cannot 
be demonstrated to be true or false. We believe, however, that while it is 
not necessarily inevitable, the selection of problems that stem from such a 
decision are likely to lead to answers that are applicable to the specific sit- 
uations in which they arose. The problem of ‘inconsistency’ is a good 
example of this restriction. Our contention would be that if research is 
basic, if it is directed at uncovering major principles of behavior, it will 
in the end have the greatest range of applicability. 

The second volitional decision which is so influential (perhaps uncon- 
sciously so) in Dr. Jahoda’s formulation is her preference for a phenomeno- 
logical explanation of behavior. One of the assumptions of the phenome- 
nological theorist is that perception is the basic determinant of behavior, 
e.g. rats learn to take the shorter of two paths to food because they perceive 
it as shorter. To these theorists the problem of inconsistency may assume 
more significance than it does to the behaviorist. If it is assumed that the 
union men have learned to perceive minority groups in a new and more 
tolerant light as a result of the educational program and if it is assumed 
that the perceptual field has an immediate directive influence on behavior, 
then it becomes somewhat difficult to explain why these men also engage 
in race riots. The behaviorist does not deny the existence of a perceptual 
response or even, in many instances, its importance in the sequence leading 
to overt behavior. But what they contend is that to state that a certain 
response is due to some perceptual reorganization is not a sufficient explana- 
tion. It remains necessary to specify the factors that lead to the reorganiza- 
tion of the perceptual field. 

There is another implication of the phenomenological influence upon 
the formulation of theories. For many who accept this approach it is essen- 
tial that their theoretical constructs capture the quality of naive intro- 
spective experience. There is no doubt that the ‘field’ theories possess 
a set of theoretical constructs that are more phenomenologically descriptive 
than those of the behavioristic theories. But a scientific theory and its 
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ultimate usefulness in application may best be evaluated in terms of how 
well it explains and predicts observed phenomena rather in terms of how 
phenomenologically consistent it is. We close this point with the following 
quotation from Tolman: 

“One last word. Some one is sure to ask: But what about introspection? 
Is not introspection after all, at least in the case of men, a significant method 
by which one can get at and define these intervening variables in a direct 
and really reliable fashion? I doubt it. I believe that introspection is a 
form of social response—a type of final behavior which would appear at 
the right on our diagram like any other behavior but one which has very 
complicated conditions. And I do not believe that this introspection be- 
havior in a standard experimental setup is of a sort to mirror most types 
of intervening variables any more successfully and truly than do more 
gross, less social forms of behavior. In fact, it seems to be obvious and 
already well demonstrated that in most cases introspective behavior is far 
less successful in such a direct mirroring than are more gross forms of 
behavior; for these latter are not, as is introspection, subject to distortion 
by being directed toward an audience. The very essence of introspection 
lies in the fact that it is a response to audiences—external and internal. 
And, such being the case, it seems less likely to mirror most types of inter- 
vening variable so directly and correctly.as do more gross nonsocial forms 
of behavior.”” 

We have, in our discussion, wandered some distance from the problem 
of consistency and inconsistency in intergroup relations. We feel, however, 
that these points are relevant and can be helpful in setting up a research 
program. They will be helpful if they at least preclude discussions which 
conclude that the basic difference existing between the different theoretical 
orientations in psychology are merely a matter of terminology. We have 
our differences and we should be aware of them. The attempt to formulate 
an adequate theory of behavior is, however, an experiment in itself. We 
feel, naturally, that our methodological approach is likely to lead to the 
most fruitful research programs. It would, however, be quite unfortunate 
if only one attempt was made. 

5 Tolman. E. C. Operational behaviorism and current trends in psychology. Proc. 


25th Anniv. Celebration Inaug. Grad. Stud. Los Angeles. The University of Southern 
California, 1936, 89-103. 
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THE PROBLEM OF INCONSISTENCY IN INTERGROUP 
RELATIONS 


MuZAFER SHERIF 


THE PROBLEM OF CONSISTENCY and inconsistency in intergroup relations 
is not a separate issue. Emphasis of this point is necessary if we are to 
achieve an adequate handling of the problem in research and in practice. 
As in many other areas, research efforts in this area are doomed to failure 
so long as the problem is taken as an isolated topic of investigation. Nor 
will such an approach be of substantial help to men seriously concerned 
with doing something about this vital matter in human relationships. In 
fact, practitioners and men of good will in education are rightly becoming 
suspicious of the value of the prescriptions “handed down” to them by the 
research people. Too often, such prescriptions fall pitifully short of the 
scope and diversity of the concrete experiences faced in the field of realities 
—trealities which are not infrequently grim. 

In this paper, I shall not try my hand at writing a rounded social psycho- 
logical account of consistency-inconsistency in intergroup relations. An 
adequate social psychology of this serious issue can come only after we 
learn more about the underlying phenomena which have been more familiar 
topics of study for the social psychologist. Certainly the problems of atti- 
tude, attitude change, group membership, and ego functioning are among 
them. The aim of this paper is to relate briefly the topic at hand to these 


more familiar basic problems and to call attention to a few implications . 


derived on this basis. 

The issue of consistency-inconsistency in intergroup relations is another 
current issue which can be handled only as part and parcel of persistent 
major problems to which it is organically related.’ To start with the obvious 
fact, such inconsistencies in intergroup relations cannot be considered apart 
from the reality of the institution of social distance (prejudice)—the stand- 
ardized scale of social distances at which one group is placed in relation to 
other groups. Many—by no means all—campers in an interracial camp, 
caught temporarily in the atmosphere of the camp situation, may reduce 
the social distances at which the groups of fellow campers are placed, thus 
revealing reduction in prejudice. But when these same campers return to 
their own customary group setting, they may and do (as evidence indicates) 
return to their roles as good members of their own group. The out-groups 
which were treated perhaps with fairness or even cordiality in the camp 
situation are put back on the social distance scale in the positions stand- 
ardized in the in-group. | 


*Sherif, M., “The necessity of considering current issues as part and parcel of 
persistent major problems,” Int. J. Opin. & Attit. Res., 1948, 2, 63-68. 
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It is evident, then, that in order to have any understanding of the in- 
consistency of behavior in such situations, we must first have a clear 
picture of the institution of social distance. The necessity of keeping in 
mind the prevailing social distance scale becomes evident when one examines 
the extensive, but all too frequently one-sided studies and practical efforts 
aimed at reducing or eliminating prejudices. On the whole, such methods 
as contact (even contact in group situations), information, instruction, 
resort to mass media of communication and other propaganda devices have 
been disappointingly unrewarding. In some cases, such well-meant efforts 
have produced bitter fruit—different kinds of “boomerang” effects. In our 
opinion, these disappointing results are due to the one-sidedness of the 
approaches used. The factors which investigators overlooked proved to be 
more potent than those with which they happened to be preoccupied. 

In the case of consistency-inconsistency in intergroup relations as well, 
it may be rewarding to postpone for a time concentration on the topic 
itself and to look first at the implications of the social psychological phe- 
nomena that underlie prejudice. 

An undue emphasis on individual childhood frustrations and other 
frustrations, on an authoritarian atmosphere of the family and of other 
agencies of child training, on aggressive tendencies thus engendered in the 
development of individuals leads to some variety of “displacement” theory 
of prejudicé. All these are genuine problems to be taken up in later stages 
of the analysis. However, exclusive preoccupation with such part-problems 
is doing gross. injustice to the broad scope of the topic. At this date, it 
should have been accepted as a well established fact that prejudice is a 
standardized social institution for the country like any other social institu- 
tion. Its existence is quite independent of the particular life histories of 
the individuals in terms of their degree of contact with groups in question, 
information about them, etc. This fact has come out time and again in 
studies such as those of Bogardus, F. H. Allport, Meltzer, Zeligs and 
Hendrickson, Hartley, Murphy and Likert, and others. As good members 
of their group, the relatively better adjusted majority of the in-group 
shares the institution of social distance. Response to the individuals belong- 
ing to various out-groups is regulated by the position of those groups on 
the social distance scale. The concentration on individual frustrations, 
aggressions and other individual factors can shed light on a limited area— 
the area of the degree of intensity with which the particular individual 
reveals his prejudice. 

An adequate account of prejudice as a social institution goes well beyond 
the scope of competence of the psychologist. With all the social, economic, 
political, religious factors coming into the picture, this task lies largely 
in the domain of the social scientist. Therefore, the psychologist has to 
learn from the social scientists in this area before he can do justice to the 
topic. ; 

It is the psychologist’s job to study how the individual acquires the 
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attitude of prejudice in the process of his becoming or being a member— 
and a good member—of his family, school, church, club, union, business 
organization, and social class. This is a specific case of the acquisition and 
functioning of an individual’s attitudes in relation to any social institution 
or norm. As was convincingly established by Horowitz over a decade ago, 
prejudice is derived from membership in a community and not primarily 
by contact with the individuals of the group against whom prejudice is 
directed.’ 

Since the attitude of prejudice is an attitude which in our eyes defines 
our standing in relation to the members of other groups, since it is a factor 
in appraising the worth of other people in relation to us, it is an ego-attitude. 
This fact is borne out by the findings of the Hartleys and the Clarks that 
the ego must reach some certain degree of development before a consistent 
pattern of prejudice is established in the individual. In other words, the 
development of prejudice and ego development go hand in hand. The indi- 
vidual’s attitudes of prejudice are consistent parts of his ego constellation. 
The theoretical elaboration of the above statements and factual evidence on 
which they are based is presented elsewhere.* 

Reactions of the individual in intergroup relations are ego-involved re- 
actions. The behavior of the individual in relation to the members of any 
out-group is not determined in a major way by the specific properties of the 
stimuli at hand (including the persons in question), but is altered, distorted, 
accentuated, minimized, etc., largely as determined by the interiorized 
values on the social distance scale. The perceptual selectivity and distor- 
tions so frequently observed in intergroup relations are the outcome of ego- 
involvements. 

But the ego-attitudes concerning various groups are not the only constit- 
uent of the ego. Other ego-attitudes function as part of the ego at a given 
time—ego-attitudes related to membership in the family, in church, school, 
club, clique, gang, sex, business, union, etc. There are also more specific 
ego-attitudes defining the individual’s specific role or relative position in 
such groups. These various ego-attitudes, which may be activated singly or 
in some combination by the properties of the specific situation at hand, may 
or may not be compatible. If they are incompatible, the individual will be 
reacting one way in one situation and the opposite way (contradictory 
way, if you will) in another situation, as determined by the requirements 
of his different roles in the two different situations. For example, take the 
painful dilemma in which the modern professional woman is frequently 
caught. As a woman (in the feminine role), she is supposed to and she 
wants to react in a certain way. As a lady, she wants to observe certain 
niceties. As an engineer, doctor, or research worker (in the professional 
role), she has to and wants to live up to the expectations of her professional 


* Horowitz. E. L., “The development of attitudes toward the Negro,” Archives 
of Psychol., 1936, No. 194. 

* Sherif, M. and H. Cantril, The Psychology of Ego-involvements, N.Y.: Wiley, 
1947; and:'M. Sherif, An Outline of Social Psychology, N.Y.: Harper, 1948. 
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colleagues. In the privacy of her home with her husband or child, she may 
behave in a consistent way in her feminine role without contradicting her- 
self. In sorority reunions or at purely social meetings, she may consistently 
behave like a lady. In her office or in a professional meeting, she may be 
her professional self more or less consistently. But it is a common occur- 
rence in highly complicated modern societies to have this person caught in 
a situation which puts contradictory demands on her as a woman, as a lady, 
and as a professional person. Caught in such a situation, she will probably 
contradict either her womanly self, or ladylike self, or professional self, de- 
pending on the relative strengths of her various selves and the significance 
of the situation to her. This is especially true if she is a person of more than 
ordinary intensity. 


Let us apply this kind of analysis to the contradictory behavior of the 
Detroit union members cited by Dr. Jahoda. These union members, who 
were taught and practiced non-segregation in their union activities, “actively 
participated in the race riots in 1943.” If these union members had been 
nothing but the good and staunch union members that they were, they 
would not have participated in the race riot or in any act of discrimination. 
But they were also members of a neighborhood group, a church, ethnic 
group, and—as they are reminded in so many ways, directly or indirectly— 
of a “race” which they have learned stands at definite distances in relation 
to other “races” and groups. When this self (as member of an ethnic or 
racial group) was aroused, they acted this time as staunch members of their 
“racial” group. They followed the dictates of being “regular guys” in this 
situation no matter how contradictory such dictates were to other roles. In 
fact, they probably acted with a feeling of righteous indignation against 
those whom they considered to be the offenders. 

Another illustration of such contradictory ego-attitudes is the case of 
young factory girls who, after “discussing the goals of life came to a unani- 
mous decision that ‘being happy’ was the most desirable goal.” During this 
discussion, the girls were shown two pictures—one of a smiling working 
class girl, the other a serious looking wealthy girl. From the smiling ap- 
pearance, the girls characterized the working class girl as happy, while the 
serious look indicated to them that the wealthy girl was not happy. Yet, 
their aspired identification was with the leisure class girl. The contradic- 
tory reaction of these girls was due to the fact that they were, of course un- 
wittingly, using different and contradictory premises. When discussing the 
goals of life in a general way, they naturally chose happiness as the goal 
of life. Almost anyone, living under any social system, would choose happi- 
ness as the goal of life. But when faced with the concrete alternative of 
identifying themselves either with the serious looking wealthy girl or the 
smiling working girl, their persistent and intense yearnings were activated. 
In the culture in which they live, through movies, schools, novels, radio, 
society columns in the papers, face-to-face and indirect media of influence, 
their aspirations in the matter of identification are well ingrained. Thus 
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their aspired self has strongly become the wealthy girl. She is the embodi- 
ment of the finishing school girl, the debutante, the movie star, so omni- 
present in every conceivable means of mass communication as the signifi- 
cant, successful, desirable person. 


These illustrations are sufficient to clarify the main point. What is 
designated as the ego (self) of the individual really consists of a host of 
attitudes learned in relation to persons, things, institutions, groups, norms 
with which he has been in contact. Especially in highly complicated modern 
societies of the West today, it is not a unitary ego which is involved in vari- 
ous situations. In one situation, one ego-attitude is involved; in a different 
situation, another ego-attitude or set of attitudes is activated as determined 
largely by the demands of the particular situation. As we have seen, various 
ego-attitudes of the same individual need not be compatible. When ego- 
attitudes are incompatible, the resulting reactions are usually contradictory 
to each other. (Therefore, the indiscriminate use of such terms as “ego- 
structure,” as though the ego of the average modern man were a unitary, 
integrated whole, simply perpetuates a conventional psychological fallacy.) 
Herein lies, in our opinion, the psychological basis of most inconsistencies 
of individuals’ reactions, especially in intergroup relations. As a good mem- 
ber of a union which has taken a definite anti-discrimination policy, the 
individual does not dare to and will not indulge in acts of discrimination, 
much less race rioting. But, like many of his fellow union members, he is 
other things at the same time. He is also a member of an ethnic group. In 
fact, he felt himself a member of an ethnic group (with all its auxiliary 
memberships) before he came to know himself as a union member. It is 
no wonder that in a conflicting situation, he reacts in a way contradictory 
to his union loyalties. 

Anyone who keeps a clear picture of ego development in mind will find 
some well meaning attempts to better group relations rather naive. A boy 
goes to an interracial camp. It is unrealistic to assume that the camp situa- 
tion is more than a small transitory segment of his life. He is primarily a 
member of a family, an ethnic group, a play group—these are the groups 
which contribute heavily in the composition of his ego. A boy who behaved 
nicely in such a camp situation can hardly be expected to behave in the 
same way in his school, street or family situation when he knows that he 
will be laughed at, punished or ostracized for such behavior. 

The modern version of attitude change studies by “restructuring per- 
ception” is, of course, based on one important conclusion—that group situ- 
ations can be created in which learned ways of perceiving and categorizing 
can be altered. But it is scarcely realistic to assume that perceptions 
“restructured” in a new group situation or attitudes altered in a liberal 
situation will become the lasting perceptual reactions or attitudes of the 
individual. The individual does not stay in such especially created situa- 
tions for long. The objective situation in which he is customarily situated 
is the angle from which he sees and reacts to the world. To claim greater 
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validity for situations in which perceptions are restructured than for the 
more or less permanent objective situations is a dangerous subjective tend- 
ency in psychology. Rather the results of such studies provide clear proof 
that perceptual lines or categories drawn in group situations are not im- 
mutable and can be changed. This is one thing. The problem of the dura- 
bility of such changes and of making them last is the great problem chal- 
lenging us all. 

The inconsistent behavior in intergroup relations is not due only to 
external “cross pressures.” However, such “cross pressures” certainly do 
play a part in some cases. For example, a white boy may want to play with 
Negro boys because he heard or read something that this was the right 
thing to do. In some cases, he will not even try to put the idea into prac- 
tice out of fear of correctives from his playmates, family, and other grown- 
ups. 

But in many cases, the external “cross pressures” need not be the cause 
of inconsistent behavior in intergroup relations. Our idea of what we are, 
what other groups are, what is desirable for a person to be, what is a desir- 
able position to occupy, who are desirable persons to associate with, who 
are the persons who should be put at a distance, are derived in their major 
outlines from our reference groups. However, in time they seem to be our 
very own. The individual is simply not aware of their derivation. As Hart- 
ley indicated, white children, especially older ones, are often unable to say 
how they acquired their prejudices. The impact of external pressures is not 
even needed to regulate behavior under these circumstances. 

In summary, the issue of consistency and inconsistency in intergroup 
relations is not a separate issue. Any adequate approach to the problem, 
both in research and in practice, requires that it be taken as part and par- 
cel of persistent major problems to which it is related. We have to keep in 
mind the picture of the institution of social distance and the implications 
of the psychology of ego development and functioning. An adequate account 
cannot be achieved by psychologists alone; it requires the close collabora- 
tion of social scientists in various areas. We have to make revisions on our 
hasty generalizations concerning attitude change derived mainly from 
studies done in artificial, transitory situations. With these considerations 
in mind at every step of the way, research on the issue of consistency and 
inconsistency in intergroup relations can be conducted in proper perspective. 
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INCONSISTENCIES AS A PROBLEM IN ATTITUDE 
MEASUREMENT 


Hersert HyMAN 


Many INCONSISTENCIES between attitudes and behavior are really incon- 
sistencies between the attitudes revealed by tests or measurements and 
everyday behavior, or stated more precisely they are inconsistencies be- 
tween the interpretations we ourselves put upon attitude measurements 
and their relation to behavior. Consequently, we might clarify this problem 
by an analysis of the nature of most measuring instruments and tests, and 
thereby arrive at more appropriate interpretations of the relation between 
measured attitude and behavior. 

I am not referring here to the fact that attitude scales and public opinion 
polls may be subject to errors. Obviously, the unreliability of our measure- 
ments may accentuate the inconsistencies we find. However, even if we 
were to control all the customary mechanical and procedural sources of 
error, inconsistencies would still occur because of the fundamental prop- 
erties of present-day attitude testing. These properties are often such as 
to make our tests inappropriate for the prediction of behavior, and the 
occurrence of inconsistency is largely due to the fact that we do not take 
these important properties sufficiently into account. The fault lies not in 
our instruments, but in ourselves! By examining these properties, we can 
either revise our notion of the relation of test results to behavior, and thereby 
reduce the inconsistency, or revise our customary testing procedures in 
such a way as to make them more appropriate given the special problem of 
making such a prediction. 

If we start from the assumption stated by Marie Jahoda that a given 
attitude may not affect behavior if there are social barriers to the expression 
of the attitude, we at once must note that the general aim of modern opinion 
and attitude research has been to provide a situation in which the subject’s 
“true” attitude can come out unhindered by any social barriers. Now, there 
is perfectly good justification for being interested in the world of private, 
unhindered attitudes, but if our intent is to predict from test results to 
behavior, we should realize that the private attitudes revealed under test 
conditions may never be expressed in the more normal situations of every- 
day life. Of course, it is not always true that we do elicit private attitudes, 
but the paradox is that the more we approximate to this goal, the more 
likely are we to increase the inconsistencies when we attempt predictions. 

In the real world, an expressed attitude is usually labelled as a certain 
man’s property, and this implicitly means that he may be held to account 
for what he has said or how he has acted. In the customary test situation, 
the respondent is anonymous and presumably can express himself without 
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reprisal. Experimental studies demonstrate that the lack of anonymity in 
a test situation makes a difference in the results, but we too easily make the 
assumption that the attitude expressed anonymously coincides with the 
attitude or behavior that would be expressed in public. Another difference 
is that in everyday life, a man may have to express himself in the face of 
an argument or even open hostility and this may affect what he says or does. 
Or, his behavior may be facilitated by the social support of others. How- 
ever, in the usual test situation the public opinion interviewer is instructed 
never to agree or disagree with what has been said, and an atmosphere of 
permissive indifference is provided. 

A long series of such properties of the test situation in common use in 
the field of attitude measurement could be enumerated. The essential point 
to be made is simply that the average testing situation is probably very 
different from the normal situation of coercive social forces in which atti- 
tudes are expressed. Consequently, we may well observe inconsistencies 
insofar as we forget this distinction and interpret too readily a one-to-one 
relation between measured opinion and daily behavior. 

Not only are there differences in the social setting of the test situation 
and the normal situation, there are also differences in the way the issues 
themselves are treated in the test situation and in the arena of daily life. 
In the real world, the issues around which many opinions form are stated in 
the most emotion-laden terms. By contrast, in the world of attitude meas- 
urement, the loaded question, which phrases the issue in biased or emo- 
tional terms, has generally been regarded as a sin against the canons of 
science. Ample experimental evidence exists to show that opinions may 
vary with the way the issue is loaded. Since we “unload” it in our test 
situation, it would be silly to expect the same attitude to prevail in the 
loaded atmosphere of everyday life. 

In the real world, a man’s behavior with respect to some issue or prob- 
lem may be a resultant of a large number of different attitudes. A given 
attitude may not be expressed because of conflict with other principles the 
individual espouses. But in many attitude test situations, the attempt is 
made to divorce one attitude from its natural setting with other principles 
and obtain a pure measure unaffected by any interaction with other thoughts. 
This can be illustrated by a classic example cited by Cantril * on the influ- 
ence of question position in the ballot on survey results. In this study, done 
in 1939, individuals expressed more approval of allowing American citizens 
to join the German Army after they had gone on record as espousing the 
principle of allowing Americans to enlist in the French and British Armies 
than they did if the question about the German Army was asked first. It 
is clear that the expression of the attitude was influenced by the consciously 
felt requirement to be consistent with one’s stated principles, despite the 
fact that the discrete feelings were those of opposition. 

The lesson stated for students of attitude measurement is: “In con- 


1 Cantril and Associates, Gauging Public Opinion, Princeton University Press, 1947. 
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structing a ballot, care must be taken to place the questions in such a way 
that the answers to one question do not unduly influence the answers to 
succeeding questions. . . . Of course one way to minimize the interaction of 
related questions is to place them as far apart as possible, in the hope that 
the intervening questions will prevent a carry-over effect.” * This is perfectly 
sound procedure for purposes of measuring the attitude apart from such 
influences. However, if attitudes are expressed in everyday life in the face 
of conflicts with other attitudes, or in the face of concern about consistency 
with one’s stated principles, and the test situation deliberately reduces such 
conflicts, one should not expect a carry-over from the one setting to the 
other. 

Apart from these differences in the social setting and the “attitude- 
structure” setting, we should also recognize that there are distinctive prop- 
erties of measured attitudes arising from the statistical nature of the pro- 
cedures. To use a simple example, the reliability of most opinion polls or 
attitude scales is usually predicated on the fact that for a large group of 
individuals, the data are stable. However, this does not at all mean that a 
particular individual’s attitude is measured reliably. But much more funda- 
mental statistical assumptions in attitude testing should be stressed in rela- 
tion to this problem of inconsistency between attitudes and behavior. 

In the real world, individual attitudes often come into play in the set- 

ting of some organized social group. The collective action of a group of 
individuals may not be determined by the sum of their individual attitudes, 
but by the differential weights of the attitudes of individuals in different 
positions of power. Despite the obviousness of the point, in testing the 
attitudes of a group of people the common practice is, nevertheless, to sam- 
‘ple them as if they were merely an unorganized aggregate and to weight 
each attitude equally in predicting the social behavior that will eventuate. 
Consequently, we might know very well the opinions of a sample of union 
members, but it would be folly to predict their collective behavior from such 
a tabulation unless we recognized the differences in the power of the indi- 
viduals who had expressed given attitudes. 

One could pursue this general line of analysis further, but the important 
thing is to examine its implications for the problem of inconsistency. It is 
not that we should scrap our established test procedures. It is, first of all, 
that we should examine their properties when we try to understand the 
problem. Secondly, it is that we should be flexible in designing procedures 
suited to the particular task we face. If our aim is to predict a given kind 
of behavior in a given social setting, we should design our tests so that they 
incorporate the fundamental aspects of the setting into the test. Thirdly, 
we should take advantage of a rather extensive literature that deals with 
experimental changes in measured attitude produced by variations in the 
test situation. Up to now, experiments providing data on the influence of the 
loaded question, the factor of anonymity, the group membership of the 


"Ibid. pp. 28-29. 
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interviewer, the position of the question in a context of related questions, 
etc. have been regarded mainly as guides to the technician in the field of 
polling. In addition to the practical value of such experiments for tech- 
nicians, there is an implicit theoretical value for the student of inconsisten- 
cies between attitudes and behavior. The interview or test situation can 
be regarded as a miniature social situation in which certain forces may 
hinder the expression of the attitude. We can understand the problem of 
inconsistency if we re-examine such experiments and conceive of them as 
analogies to the way real life situational factors operate to influence the 
expression of attitude.’ 

Relatively little analysis of existing methodological experiments has 
been made from this point of view, but the potentialities are manifold. I 
can illustrate the possibilities by reference to one experiment done by the 
National Opinion Research Center.’ In this experiment, two related ques- 
tions dealing with freedom of communication were asked of a national sam- 
ple. One question asked whether Russian reporters should be entitled to 
come to the United States to report the American scene back to their coun- 
try, and the other question asked whether American reporters should be 
granted the same privilege to report on the Russian scene. In one sample, 
the question on Russian reporters was asked first, and in an equivalent 
sample the question on Russian reporters was asked after the person had 
expressed himself on the issue of American reporters. We found generally, 
as would be expected, that respondents were more inclined to grant this 
freedom to Russian reporters after they had gone on record as espousing 
the principle of freedom for American reporters in Russia. The disapproval 
and hostility was curbed because of the conscious feeling that one should 
not be inconsistent with one’s stated principles. However, a significant 
theoretical part of the analysis was to examine which kinds of people were 
likely to be influenced by this consistency complex. Using the change in 
results when the position in the ballot is switched as an index of consciously 
felt demands for consistency between stated principles and attitude, we 
can examine this index for different population groups,’ e.g., men vs. women, 
educated vs. uneducated, and see what its correlates are. 

We can also examine the behavior of the subjects when they were caught 


*See for example a paper by Cantril and Williams in which the influence of the 
color of the interviewer on the reported attitudes of Negroes is interpreted as an 
index of the degree to which attitudes are covert. “The Use of Interviewer Rapport 
as a Method of Detecting Differences between ‘Public’ and ‘Private’ Opinion, J. Soc. 
Psychol., 1945, 22, 171-175. 

‘This experiment will be reported in a forthcoming paper by Paul B. Sheatsley 
and Herbert Hyman. 

5 Of course, consistency can be defined in various ways in this experiment. Indi- 
viduals could be regarded as consistent in terms of their agreement between private 
feelings about Russian reporters and their expressed attitude, and inconsistent in their 
application of the principle of freedom to report for both American and Russian re- 
porters. Or individuals could be regarded consistent in their application of the prin- 
ciple for both nations thereby being inconsistent between their private feelings and 
their expressed attitudes. . 
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in this situation and see the various psychological reactions to this con- 
sistency problem. For example, some individuals who wished American 
reporters granted the privilege, were aware of the common principle in- 
volved and somewhat embarrassed about it, but nevertheless expressed 
contradictory attitudes on the question of Russian reporters. Witness the 
subjects who said “Yes” about American reporters but who flatly said 
“No” on the question about Russian reporters and added: “Now I’ve 
contradicted myself on the question before,” or “it’s not quite fair but 
that’s the way I feel.” Another group of respondents evidenced an adjust- 
mental procedure to resolve the felt conflict. These subjects said “yes” to 
the question on American reporters, were aware of the common principle 
involved and were somewhat embarrassed, but could neither see them- 
selves saying “yes” nor “No.” So they said “didn’t know” to the latter 
question and made such remarks as: “well, it would be wrong to say ‘no’ 
after I said ‘Yes’ to the other but I can’t say ‘yes’ so I just won’t say.” A 
considerably larger group were flatly inconsistent saying first “yes” and 
then “no” and apparently they felt no embarrassment or conflict whatso- 
ever. Cognitively they did not see the two issues as operating in terms of 
any common principle. Witness the subject who said “yes” to the question 
on American reporters, “we send our boys over there and really freed them 
and they turned yellow on us,” and “no” to the question on Russian re- 
porters, “we got too many spies in this country today.” 

By analyses of such experiments we should be able to come out with a 
set of precise findings as to the correlates of consistency and the psycho- 
logical processes that determine the differential reaction to the problem of 
consistency between specific feelings and espoused principles. By the same 
token other studies of changes in measured attitude accompanying the 
variation in other experimental procedures can be analyzed in detail in an 
attempt to understand other correlates of behavior that is consistent or 
inconsistent under the impact of various forces. 
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THE DIRECTIONS OF BEHAVIOR: A FIELD-THEORETICAL 
APPROACH TO THE UNDERSTANDING OF 
INCONSISTENCIES 


Morton DeutscH 


MARIE JAHODA HAS RAISED many significant problems in her introductory 
statement. The problems, from the point of view of this writer, are basic 
and are not detachable from fundamental theoretical issues. The question 
of consistency is linked to the problem of defining behavioral direction; 
the problem of direction is linked to the question of finding an adequate 
geometry for psychological and group life spaces, etc. From the social prac- 
titioner’s viewpoint, a quite generic question is being phrased, “How can 
we influence a person, or groups of people, to behave in a certain way?” It 
is clear that these problems cannot be dealt with in detail in an article of 
this sort; our main purpose here will be merely to sketch out some of their 
dimensions. 

Before proceeding, it may be well to indicate that “inconsistency” does 
not necessarily result in an inability to understand behavior. It is possible 
for “inconsistent” behavior to be understandable. A feeling of confusion in 
the observer is vot an essential ingredient to the identification of a behavior 
as being inconsistent. Furthermore, while an understanding of the behavior 
may dispel such confusion, it does not destroy the inconsistency unless the 
“inconsistency” itself is a figment of the observer’s misunderstanding. Such 
misunderstanding may result from an application of an inappropriate frame 
of reference (e.g. the observer’s objectives rather than the subject’s objec- 
tives) for evaluating the consistency of behavior. Also, it may result from 
semantic confusion—i.e. differences in the meanings an observer and a per- 
son being observed attribute to a given set of signs or symbols. These 
semantic “inconsistencies” are of considerable importance for the researcher 
who must constantly remind himself that the meaning of any statement 
must be partially drawn from its context (stated or unstated) and who 
must, therefore, allow his research tools to uncover the context of any re- 
sponse. However, it is evident that semantic inconsistencies between the 
observer and the observed are not what is commonly included in the con- 
cept of inconsistency and, as such, they shall not be further discussed. 


What is Consistency? 

It seems appropriate to start by examining the meaning of “consistency.” 
The phrase “behaves consistently” implies behavior at two or more in- 
stances of time and further implies that these instances of behavior have, in 
terms of a specified set of coordinates, the same direction. Identical be- 
haviors, at two instances of time, may or may not be consistent. To take 
an obvious example, to congratulate a person when he has successfully 
solved a difficult problem is not consistent with congratulating that person 
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after he has miserably failed with a simple problem. On the other hand, 
widely different actions may be entirely consistent. The rewarding of a 
child when he is good and the punishing of the child when he is bad are, for 
certain purposes, completely consistent behaviors. The consistency of be- 
havior is, thus, not a matter of “content” or “form” but rather a question 
of “direction.” 

Direction of behavior can only be evaluated or stated in terms of a spec- 
ified frame of reference. For one set of coordinates, a given action may 
have the direction “toward,” for another set it may have the direction 
“away.” Inviting a Negro neighbor in an interracial housing project in for 
a cup of coffee may be consistent with the goal of being neighborly and 
inconsistent with the goal of getting along with one’s mother-in-law. 

The conflict arising from the overlap of these two frames of reference 
for evaluating behavior is exemplified in the dilemma stated by a white 
housewife who resides in an interracial housing project: “I’m very friendly 
with the (Negro) lady next-door; we’re in and out of each other’s place all 
the time. A problem comes up when my relatives, especially my mother-in- 
law, visit. They don’t like the idea of my living next door to Negroes. You 
know... my friend sometimes just pops in. . . . Well, I don’t want to hurt 
my friend... . I got to get along with my mother-in-law. . . . It’s a problem, 
all right.” * 

Marie Jahoda, in her introductory section, has indicated three types of 
inconsistencies: logical, psychological, and sociological. It seems unlikely 
that “logical inconsistency” has an independent status from the other two 
types; the tool of logic helps one to demonstrate that a given behavior is 
inconsistent with another behavior in the context of a given set of psycho- 
logical or sociological coordinates. Behavior is never “illogical” apart from 
the assumed frame of reference (psychological or sociological) with which 
the behavior is being evaluated. To the extent that it is otherwise “illogical,” 
the behavior reflects inadequacies in the appropriateness of the specific 
logic as a tool in understanding behavior. Psychological and sociological 
types of inconsistencies in behavior may be considered to be respectively 
behaviors which are incongruent with specified individual or social pur- 
poses. These types of inconsistencies are discussed in more detail below. 


Psychological Inconsistencies 


According to the notions expressed in the preceding paragraphs, a per- 
son is psychologically inconsistent when his behaviors at two instances of 
time do not have the same psychological direction. Basic to this concep- 
tion of inconsistency is the meaning of the phrase “psychological direction 
of behavior.” The direction of behavior * is definable in terms of the matrix 


*From an interview reported in “Intergroup Relations in Interracial Housing 
Projects: A Study of the Socio-Psychological Effects of Occupancy Pattern,” by M. 
Deutsch and M. E. Collins; publication pending. 

*Not all movement or change of position (physical or psychological) can be 
called behavior; “behavior” is tension-reduction-seeking or motivated action. Change 
of position may, of course, occur without any behavior on the part of the individual. 
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established as a consequence of the relationship between the individual’s 
position at an instance of time and a specified goal. For example, Bavelas 
has defined the direction “toward” as any step (i.e. change of position) 
which decreases the distance from a specified point of reference (e.g. a 
goal); conversely, the direction “away” is defined as any step which in- 
creases the distance from a goal. The distinction between direction “away” 
and direction “toward” provides a basis for the crude categorization of 
behaviors as consistent or not consistent. To the extent that a geometry, 
applicable to psychological analysis, is developed which allows more precise 
statements of direction, it will be possible to state more exactly the degree 
of consistency between behaviors in relation to a given frame of reference.’ 

There seem to be at least four major types of psychological inconsist- 
encies; they arise from: (1) conflict; (2) lack of knowledge; (3) lack of 
skill; (4) unrecognized locomotion. 

1. Conflict. By definition, behavior which is consistent with one goal 
will be inconsistent with another goal which conflicts with (or is in an oppo- 
site direction to) the first. Going “toward” the one goal will result in going 
“away” from the other goal. Conflict may be conscious or unconscious; it 
may be situational or internal; actual or potential. 

It is easy to understand why a person is inconsistent in his statements 
with respect to living in an interracial housing project if she is able to ver- 
balize her feelings this way:* “I like it here. . . . I think the Negro people 
are wonderful. They should be given every opportunity, the same as whites. 
I want my children to grow up to be unprejudiced . . . yet I am worried 
about Ann, my daughter. She’s grown up so that she doesn’t see any differ- 
ences between Negro and white people. She’s only 12 now. . . there are a 
lot of fine Negro boys here in the project . . . she’s likely to just naturally 
fall in love with one. . . . If she does, it would be such a mess . . . people are 
so prejudiced .. . she’d never be happy. I don’t know what to do... it would 
be all right, I guess, if everybody weren’t so prejudiced against mixed mar- 
riages. .. . I’ve been thinking a lot about it... . I'll probably move out be- 
fore Ann gets much older.” 

However, not all conflicts are verbalizable. A person may or may not 
be able to report that, for example, the reason he sometimes insults Negroes 
despite his genuine respect for them is because he has considerable pent-up 
aggression which he finds it possible to express only where no social bar- 
riers to aggression exist—or only against those who, because they are con- 
sidered to be socially inferior, cannot retaliate. Without the aid of the sub- 
ject’s description of his conflict, the task of “explaining” the inconsistencies 
in behavior may be quite difficult to the scientific observer. Psychoanalysts 
have gone into considerable detail in explaining the dynamics of repression 


* Bavelas in his paper, “A Mathematical Model for Group Structures,” J. Applied 
Anthropology, 1948, has started to develop a geometry in which it is possible to assert 
more than one rate of going toward or away in relation to a structure that is strati- 
fied with respect to two positions. 

“M. Deutsch and M. E. Collins, op. cit. 
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and the mechanisms by which conflicts are kept inaccessible. It is beyond 
the purposes of this paper to deal with the various mechanisms. 

In addition to the dimension of awareness, one may consider the degree 
of internalization of a conflict. Many inconsistencies of behavior can be 
considered nothing more than reflections of the inconsistent demands placed 
upon the individual by society. If the groups to which an individual be- 
longs have contradicting values and standards for behavior, it is unlikely 
that the individual will be consistent in his behavior. For example, in a 
study of children in a public housing project in which Negro and white 
families live in separate sections, it was found that Negro and white chil- 
dren who were quite friendly in school (the school was unsegregated) would 
separate and have no contact upon entering the housing project.’ The chil- 
dren implicitly understood that different standards with respect to inter- 
racial association existed in the school and in the housing project. They 
behaved consistently with regard to the standard operating in the school 
when they were at school and with regard to the standard operating in the 
housing project when they were at home. Of course, in the project they 
were behaving inconsistently with the standard of the school and vice versa. 

The conflicts between group standards may or may not be internalized 
—may or may not represent an actual conflict for the individual. If the 
individual’s main concern is conformity and if there is no overlapping be- 
tween the groups with conflicting standards, the individual is not likely to 
experience conflict and, in a strict sense, he is not being psychologically 
inconsistent. The conflict is situational rather than internal and to the 
extent that the situations of potential conflict can be isolated from one 
another, the individual may experience no inconsistency or conflict. Jt is 
probable that the most frequent and most siviking instances of apparent 
inconsistencies in behavior arise out of the individual’s conformity to the 
standards of differing groups which function in relative isolation from one 
another. 

However, to the extent that group standards become internalized in the 
form of values and that these values become generalized, conflicting group 
standards are likely to result in psychological inconsistency. Let us briefly 
list some of the factors leading to the internalization of group standards 
and the generalization of values. Internalization is probably dependent 
upon two types of factors: (1) the degree to which behaviors consistent 
with the group standards result in need satisfaction; and (2) the degree 
to which the cues initiating behavior to conform to group standards must 
be self-produced. 

Generalization of a value to situations other than that in which it origi- 
nates depends upon several factors, among which are: (1) the extent to 
which the situation in which the value is established encourages the formu- 
lation of a generic value by appropriate symbolization of the situation to 
which the individual is responding and of the responses which he is making; 


°M. Deutsch and M. E. Collins, op. cit. 
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(2) the strength of the value as determined by such factors as the strength 
and multiplicity of the needs on which it is based, the degree of internaliza- 
tion of the value, etc.; and (3) the similarity of the new situation to the 
situation in which the value became established. 


In the last several paragraphs we have indicated that inconsistency in 
behavior may result from inconsistency in the objectives of behavior. To 
the extent that an individual is driven by forces which propel him to goals 
which lie in opposing directions, his behavior is bound to be psychologically 
inconsistent as momentary factors strengthen one force and then the other. 
The observer, evaluating a person’s behavior in terms of his (the observer’s) 
objectives, may perceive psychological inconsistency when there is none. 
From our discussion, it should be clear that a person cannot be psychologic- 
ally inconsistent with respect to a goal he does not possess (or no longer 
possesses). 


2. Lack of Knowledge. Even when the objectives of an individual do 
not lie in differing directions, it is quite possible for an individual to be 
psychologically inconsistent if, for example, ne doesn’t know what direction 
to take to reach his goal. An individual lost in the woods, uncertain whether 
the steps he is taking are leading toward or away from his goal, may one 
moment approach his goal and at the next moment retreat from it. When 
the situation is such that it is impossible to anticipate the consequences of 
one’s behavior, it is inevitable that behavior will be inconsistent. If there 
are no recognizable signposts by which one can predict the effects of one’s 
behavior, it is impossible for one to establish a consistent direction for be- 
havior. In a sense, for the individual concerned, no direction exists since 
there is, in his life space, no connected path between himself and his goal. 
Even if the individual perceives a given path to his goal, there is no guaran- 
tee that his cognition will be adequate to the reality. He may intend his 
actions to lead to his goal only to discover from their effects that they do 
not. 

There are, of course, many situations in which it is difficult to anticipate 
the effects of one’s actions. In a complicated society, this is particularly 
true for social and political actions. The many instances of “boomerang” 
effects in political and social strategy are points in evidence. The Ku Klux 
Klan in Alabama recently, for example, flogged a number of liberal white 
people with the intent to intimidate the non-prejudiced. The effects ran 
counter to their intentions; the law and the leading citizens were aroused to 
indignation with the consequence that the Klan is likely to be further from, 
rather than closer to, its goal. Here is an inconsistency for which we can be 
grateful. It also can provide a useful lesson for those of us with rather 
different intents from that of the Klan. “Direct” behavior, action which is 
“immediately apparent,” may be completely inconsistent with the intended 
effects ... the Umweg is frequently a necessity for social, as well as physical, 
locomotion. 


Tt seems possible to assert that a major portion of the instances of psycho- 
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logical inconsistency result from the individual’s lack of knowledge of how 
to be consistent. The social practitioner in the field of intergroup relations 
is frequently plagued with the feeling that there is no consistent direction 
to his efforts. Without adequate guide-posts by which to evaluate his work, 
he has no realistic basis for being satisfied or dissatisfied with his accom- 
plishments; nor has he any adequate criteria by which he can learn that 
one kind of effort leads to progress while another kind has harmful effects.* 
In such a situation, the only basis for consistent behavior arises in relation 
to a “search model” or a systematic procedure for inquiry. Research 
methods provide a tool for the acquiring of the knowledge which is neces- 
sary to a consistent direction of behavior. Action in a field that is cogni- 
tively unstructured must be coordinated with research, if the field is to 
become sufficiently structured so as to permit effective behavior. Direc- 
tions in the life space depend upon its cognitive structure; without knowl- 
edge of the consequences of one’s actions, it is impossible to behave 
consistently. 

3. Lack of Skill. An individual may have consistent objectives, know 
what steps are necessary to achieve his goal, but still behave inconsistently. 
His inconsistency may arise from his inability to perform the locomotions 
he intends. “Inability” may, of course, result from psychological conflict 
or lack of knowledge but, in addition, it may result from a lack of skill in 
execution. Thus, many of us have been in situations where prejudiced re- 
marks have been made but we couldn’t behave in a manner consistent with 
our objective of neutralizing the harmful effects of the prejudiced remarks 
despite our knowledge of what to do. We possessed no effective skill in 
putting our knowledge to use. 

The work of the Commission on Community Interrelations (C. C. I.) 
of the American Jewish Congress in training people effectively to handle 
prejudiced incidents has clearly demonstrated that skillful social action 
may require more than the correct intent and unpractised knowledge. Indi- 
viduals who can indicate an effective technique to follow while calmly dis- 
cussing the situation in the abstract may fluster easily in the real situation 
and actually strengthen rather than weaken the harmful effects of the 
prejudiced person. 

Many social skills require considerable practice before they are spon- 
taneously available for use in real situations. The experiments of CCI 
have demonstrated that people can acquire social skills and become compe- 
tent in their usage with training. It does not seem an exaggeration to say 
that many people are not friendly (particularly with individuals from 
groups with whom they have had little previous contact) because they do 
not know how to start being friendly—they have not the social skills neces- 
sary to the breaking down of superficial social barriers. It is not an uncom- 
mon experience at recreational centers to find boys and girls (or, for that 


*For an expansion of these ideas see K. Lewin “Action Research and Minority 
Problems.” J. Soc. Issues, 1946, 2, 34-46. 
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matter, different ethnic groups) segregating themselves from each other 
despite their desire to mix and their knowledge in the abstract of what 
should be done. However, lacking “‘ice-breaking” skills, their actual be- 
havior may be quite inconsistent with their intents. 

4. Unrecognized Locomotion. Change of position with respect to a 
goal may occur as a result of the individual’s behavior or of other factors. 
The world may change; a person’s goal may move closer or farther away; 
the individual may have been moved unwittingly by events beyond his 
control. In any case, it is possible for a person to locomote (change his 
position) without his being aware that any such locomotion has taken place. 
If, for example, a person has unknowingly moved closer to his goal and con- 
siders himself to be farther away from the goal than he really is, he may 
behave in such a way as to decrease rather than increase his chances of 
reaching his goal. 

This type of inconsistency is not so rare as first impression might lead 
one to suspect. Technological changes and social dynamics frequently 
make obsolete social practices which were once valuable. To the extent 
that these obsolete social practices persist, they may serve as real obstacles 
to the achievement of desired objectives and thus may be inconsistent with 
currently held goals. Thus, many labor practices which may have been 
necessary to union strength and survival in a capitalist economy have been 
self-defeating.in a socialist economy, for example, in Great Britain. In the 
field of interracial relations, the fight for equal, though separate, facilities 
for Negroes and whites may be a step forward under certain conditions, but 
under other conditions it may be a major obstacle to the development of 
wholesome interracial relations. 

Many of us are Rip Van Winkles, slumbering on while the world changes. 
To the extent that we do not take cognizance of how changes beyond our 
control affect our positions in relation to our goals, we are likely to behave 
in ways which are either inconsistent or irrelevant to our purposes. The 
incorrect assessment of present position is likely to lead to a faulty percep- 
tion of the direction to one’s goal and result in futile efforts to progress. 

We have indicated that psychological inconsistency is understandable 
in terms of several different.types of factors: conflict in goals, lack of 
knowledge, lack of skill, and unrecognized locomotion. Though, as a con- 
sequence of these factors, psychological inconsistency is a commonplace, 
we should not underestimate the degree of consistency and the strength of 
the striving for consistency which characterizes organismic behavior. Since, 
by definition, effective behavior in relation to a goal is consistent behavior, 
one can expect the individual to strive to eliminate factors resulting in in- 
consistent action toward his major goals. This entails an organization of 
sentiments or attitudes, a super-ordination and subordination, such that 
the major goals the individual seeks are non-conflicting and the develop- 
ment of a generalized cognitive map of the world in which he moves, so 
that the individual may direct his behavior appropriately despite changes 
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in position. While the unification of attitudes and the integration of knowl- 
edge is rarely complete, the striving for consistency is indicated in the value 
in which behavioral consistency is held. The identification of a person’s 
actions as being “inconsistent” is a serious accusation and may be strongly 
resented. 

The value of consistency may be enhanced or weakened by the social 
pressures to which the individual is exposed. Consistency of behavior, for 
the casual observer, probably allows for greater predictability—that is, if 
a person is consistent, you are more likely to know what he is going to do 
than if he is not. Since predictability of behavior is a necessary condition 
for many forms of social interaction, the social pressures to behave con- 
sistently may be quite strong. On the other hand, the inability to behave 
consistently as a consequence of conflicting group memberships, lack of 
knowledge or skill, etc. may weaken the individual’s allegiance to the value 
of “consistency”; attempting to conform to it is too frustrating. 


Societal Inconsistency 

Psychological inconsistency, it has been indicated, may reflect societal 
inconsistency. It is difficult, if not impossible, for an individual who lives in 
a society which is characterized by conflicting interests, opposing value sys- 
tems, and different conceptions of social reality to be psychologically con- 
sistent. Of necessity, the individual will belong to groups which exert con- 
flicting pressures upon him and will absorb values that are not congruent 
with each other. The child living in a segregated interracial housing project 
but going to an unsegregated school will find it difficult to be consistent both 
with the standards for behavior he has internalized in the home and with 
the standards which guide his behavior in the schoo!. The friendships de- 
veloped in the atmosphere of an interracial camp may conflict with the 
allegiance to “the gang” in the neighborhood. You may hurt your Negro 
friends if you are friendly with prejudiced people, and you are not socially 
accepted if you are friendly with Negro people. 

There are many instances of psychological inconsistency which are 
forced upon the individual by the conflicting interests, groups, value sys- 
tems, etc. in American life. Myrdal, in the American Dilemma, West in 
Plainville, the Lynds in Middletown, as well as many others, have indicated 
the many conflicting forces in the United States to which the individual 
may be exposed; no further elaboration is needed here. Since many of these 
conflicts are inescapable, the individual is bound to be, in some ways, 
psychologically inconsistent. In face of the many inconsistencies in the 
social reality, it would probably be disastrous for the mental health of the 
individual if he attempted to be completely consistent and could not bear 
within himself some measure of inconsistency. On the other hand, the indi- 
vidual who passively tolerates all types of inconsistencies and makes no 
attempts to change external reality into a more coherent environment may 
rob himself and his community of the opportunity of creating a more con- 
genial milieu. 
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To sum up, our analysis of the factors leading to psychological incon- 
sistency suggests that consistent behavior requires: (1) a clear objective or 
goal which has sufficient strength to be compelling despite the presence of 
other conflicting objectives; (2) knowledge of the direction to the goal; 
(3) skill in utilizing the knowledge to produce effective locomotion; and 
(4) an awareness of the many factors which may operate independently 
of one’s motivation that may change one’s position in relation to the desired 
objectives. 

Psychological inconsistency is, however, frequently only a mirror of 
societal inconsistency; as such it is a measure of the conflicting group pres- 
sures that the individual is exposed to as a result of the multiplicity of social 
roles that he must fulfill in a complex, uncoordinated society. Constructive 
action directed toward overcoming the internal contradictions of society 
will be necessary before we can hope to have individuals who are free of 
internal contradictions. The implication is clear: efforts to produce change 
in the individual must not only be directed at the individual but also at the 
social institutions and group standards which determine the individual’s 
values and which help to induce the goals for which he strives. 


PART III. THE PROBLEMS OF INCONSISTENCY: A 
RESTATEMENT’ 


Ismpor CHEIN 


IT Is NOT OUR FUNCTION to dissect or to assess the preceding contributions 
individually. Nor do we wish to cast the latter into a melting pot and to 
take out a homogenized theory. Each merits standing on its own stimulus 
value. 

Taken all together, the contributions made in Part II, from the point of 
view of diverse theoretical positions in the social sciences, contain at least 
one important answer to the questions raised in Part I: there is no dearth 
of concepts and theories relevant to the consistency-inconsistency problem. 
Since, nevertheless, the problem has largely been neglected in research, the 
conclusion as to the most urgent task is obvious: it is not to search for 
new theoretical approaches, nor to induce different disciplines to take cog- 
nizance of the existence of this problem area, but rather to get actual 
research projects in intergroup relations up to the level of sophistication 
provided by current theoretical thought. 

The demand for doing so is easier raised than met. The technical diffi- 
culties in designing appropriate research approaches are considerable. And 
this is probably the reason why those concerned with the improvement 
of inter-group relations are, on the whole, more vocal about the problem 
of inconsistencies than we social scientists when we conduct a study. The 
practitioner who wishes to have his program evaluated is out for the whole 
answer; he does not really care for the intricacies of a “before-and-after” 
study, measuring the amount of change in one particular situation. What 
he wishes to know is whether he has made a constructive contribution to 
the intergroup relations in his community. As often as not we only give 
him a partial answer, relevant to a specific interview situation. The problem 
of what the answer means when cross-pressures are experienced or when 
the situation changes is passed over in silence. 

The first step toward improving the quality of research in intergroup 
relations is the awareness of consistency-inconsistency as a pertinent dimen- 
sion. This step was taken in Part I of this issue. The second step was taken 
in Part II of this issue. 

It is tempting to assume that the third step lies in research implementa- 
tion, and to devote this third part consequently to the discussion of appro- 
priate research ideas. 

Unfortunately, we are not quite ready for this task. This third part 


*This paper was prepared for the Subcommittee on Crucial Research Areas of 
the Committee on Intergroup Relations of SPSSI and is written in the role of com- 
mittee member and with the assistance of other members of the committee. 
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will have to take an intermediate step. From Parts I and II it should be 
abundantly clear that the term “inconsistency” is applied to a whole 
variety of phenomena. It is to the clarification of these different phe- 
nomena that we feel our main attention has to be given. 


Some Necessary DISTINCTIONS 


The phrase “apparent inconsistency” does not always carry the same 
meaning. Some of these meanings are either irrelevant or serve to confuse 
and obscure the problem we are discussing. But because they have a way 
of obtruding themselves whenever the problem is raised, they must be 
cleared away. On the other hand, the phrase can be validly used to refer 
to at least two distinct classes of phenomena—two classes to which the 
same principles may not be applicable. 


Some Irrelevant Connotations of “Apparent Inconsistency” 


(1) To suggest that two behaviors’ are mutually inconsistent may 
imply (or be interpreted as implying) that these behaviors are not subject 
to laws which govern behavior. No such implication is intended; and to 
assert that “no behavior is undetermined” neither eliminates nor explains 
an apparent inconsistency. 

(2) Nor do we wish to imply that such behavior is necessarily unpre- 
dictable. Indeed it may be possible to make highly successful predictions 
(e.g., on the basis, “Mr. X has in the past usually acted in such and such 
inconsistent ways and I see no reason to expect anything different this 
time”) without affecting or explaining the apparent inconsistency. 

(3) Nor do we wish to suggest that it is incomprehensible (or even 
puzzling) that the same person should have produced two apparently 
inconsistent behaviors. And the fact that we understand it very well may 
affect neither the actuality nor the appearance of an inconsistency. Thus, 
one professor was observed greeting another with the utmost cordiality, 
“How are you, Professor Doe? I was so happy to have missed your lecture 
this morning.” It is not at all difficult to offer a seemingly sufficient expla- 
nation of this incident, especially in the light of additional details. But even 
with the explanation, the manner and the content of the greeting are still 
inconsistent. 

(4) Nor, finally, do we wish to imply that apparently inconsistent 
behavior is necessarily irrational or silly. Such evaluations may be inap- 
propriate or unjustified. 


Some Appropriate Meanings of “Apparent Inconsistency” 
We may, provisionally, accept two broad classes of “apparent incon- 


sistencies”: (A) What to begin with looks like an inconsistency no longer 
seems to be one when we get to know enough about what is going on; the 


1 For convenience we shall use “behavior” as verbal shorthand for behavioral acts, 
attitudes, opinions, expressive movements, etc. 
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inconsistency vanishes under adequate inspection. This type of apparent 
inconsistency we shall call surface inconsistency. (B) It remains incon- 
sistent—although the locus and nature of the inconsistency may be much 
more sharply delineated—despite adequate inspection. This type we shall 
call real inconsistency, or simply inconsistency. 

In specific instances, there may undoubtedly be disagreement as to 
whether a surface or real inconsistency is involved; and it is likely that 
many instances which seem to belong to the latter will eventually be seen 
in the former. The point of the distinction, however, is that if we have 
properly assigned a particular apparent inconsistency to class A, we have, 
in the very process of doing so, resolved it; whereas in the case of a real 
inconsistency it is not resolved with understanding. There are no further 
research problems with surface inconsistencies except that of course we 
still need to develop methods and criteria to simplify and improve the 
diagnosis. 


Some Varieties of Surface Inconsistencies 


(1) With further information, we may recognize that the two appar- 
ently inconsistent behaviors cannot validly be seen in a common context; 
hence we can no longer regard them as inconsistent, but only as different. 
For example, a man expresses certain attitudes toward Negroes, but in his 
contacts with Negroes acts in a manner seemingly inconsistent with these 
attitudes. Suppose, however, that further evidence clearly demonstrates 
that the fact that the individuals involved are Negroes is irrelevant to his 
manner of acting toward them; that all of the Negroes with whom he has 
contacts are among his subordinates; and that his actions toward his Negro 
subordinates are in no way different from his actions toward his other 
subordinates. With such evidence, the inconsistency obviously vanishes. 

(2) With further information we may recognize that the apparently 
inconsistent behaviors were really not produced by the same person, i.e., 
the person has changed. 

(3) With further information we may recognize that the reason why 
two behaviors seem inconsistent is that we have adopted a faulty premise 
concerning the manner in which the two should be linked or because of a 
semantic confusion. Several illustrations are found in the preceding papers. 
It may, however, we worth adding another important potcntial source of 
semantic confusion. We have in mind the possibility of different “levels 
of abstraction” with regard to the objects of behavior. Thus “Negroes” 
or “Jews” as abstract concepts may be quite different from specific and 
concrete Negroes or Jews. Apparent inconsistencies between reactions to 
the abstract concept and to more concrete instances may vanish when 
it becomes clear that different referents are involved. 

(4) With further information we may recognize that two seemingly 
inconsistent behaviors are related to two alternatives which validly coexist 
within. the same broader framework and which are apprehended as such by 
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the subject. Thus, “I like the following things about . . . , but I do not like 
the following . . .” Or, “I would very much like to . . . , but I cannot be- 
cause...” 

We have already said that, once an apparent inconsistency has been 
properly assigned to class A, there is nothing left to say about it as an 
inconsistency; the behaviors no longer appear to be inconsistent. The 
remainder of this presentation, therefore, will be devoted to class B. 


THE DETERMINING CONDITIONS OF REAL INCONSISTENCY 


In this section we shall bring together various principles to which social 
scientists resort when they try to explain real inconsistencies. Most of them 
have been touched upon or explicitly discussed in the preceding articles; 
some may not, however, be recognized as such because of our attempt to 
steer clear of theoretical entanglements. We shall roughly sort these 
principles in terms of the determinants of behavior allegedly involved. 

In terms of the determinants contributed by the behavioral environ- 
ment, the broadest principle is that different sets of determinants come into 
play in different situations as major factors—and many inconsistencies 
may be accounted for in these terms. The following may be seen as special 
cases of this principle: 

(1) Specific interpersonal relations and specific status relationships may 
enter into some situations and be absent from others. The pertinence and 
implications of specific kinds of intergroup contact with regard to relative 
social status, for example, may vary from situation to situation. 

(2) Different situations may offer the individual differing degrees 
of freedom with respect to his behaviors. This means that where many 
alternative behaviors are equally feasible, personal determinants (e.g., 
personal values, wishes, pent-up aggressions, opinions, etc.) play a much 
larger role than when there are fewer alternatives. 

(3) The social evaluation of consistency and the social pressure toward 
consistency may vary in different situations. The individual may therefore 
be freer to be inconsistent in some situations than in others. 

(4) Different determinants may be involved in individual and collec- 
tive action (i.e., where the individual acts independently of other individ- 
uals, and where he acts together with them). 


A second group of principles, also related to the behavioral environment, 
are concerned with the role that social norms, value systems, etc. play in 
determining behavior. 


(1) Insofar as the pressures induced by social norms and value systems, 
etc., play a role in determining the behaviors of an individual and insofar 
as these norms and value systems are themselves inconsistent, we may 
expect the behaviors to reflect this inconsistency even in the same situation. 


(2) Insofar as the same individual enters into different situations in 
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different social roles and insofar as the requirements of these roles are 
themselves inconsistent, his behaviors in one situation will tend to be 
inconsistent with his behavior in another. 


A third group of principles deals with the personalized reflections of 
the preceding principles. Thus, to the degree that the social norms of our 
society at large or of less inclusive social groups have been “internalized” 
they function in situations where there are no manifest social pressures. 
Their contribution to the inconsistencies of the individual are thus extended 
into these situations. 


A fourth group of principles is also concerned with personal determi- 
nants of behavior and emphasizes inconsistencies of motivation. 


(1) Different motives may be operating in different situations; or, 
if the same set of motives is involved, particular motives may be of different 
relative strength. 


(2) In a given situation, a person may be seeking mutually incom- 
patible goals. One case of this is the situation in which “intellectual con- 
viction” and personal motivation point in different directions. Another 
special case of the same principle is the one in which immediate and long 
range goals are mutually contradictory. Still another occurs when irrelevant 
motives which are contradictory to the relevant motives in a particular 
situation enter into it (e.g., through displacement or through the per- 
severation of motives from different situations or from different life 
periods). And another involves the psychological need for consistency 
which, like the corresponding social pressure, may vary from situation to 
situation. 


A fifth group of principles deals with the conditions that must be 
satisfied to enable the individual to be consistent. He must have enough 
correct information about the situations in which he finds himself and 
about what he has to do in these situations in order to achieve his goals; 
he needs stable frames of reference; and he often needs supporting skills 
to enable him to act consistently. Varying interpretations of essentially 
similar situations, for example, will increase the likelihood of inconsistent 
behaviors. 


A sixth group of principles is concerned with the learning process in 
relation to consistency. In general, the higher the degree of specificity in 
learning, the greater the probability of subsequent inconsistent behaviors. 
On the other hand, conditions which are favorable to transfer or general- 
ization would tend to make for consistency. 


Finally, we may add a miscellaneous group of principles such as the 
following: 


(1) Close personal relationships tend to shear the individual case of 
his “class” character. To the extent that this is so, there is not only a 
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factor which tends to decrease transfer, but in broader terms, behavior 
towards relative strangers is more determined by their “class” character 
than by their specific characteristics; and behavior toward relative familiars 
is more determined by their specific characteristics than by their “‘class” 
character. Thus, to a white person, Negroes met under intimacy-breeding 
conditions tend to be responded to primarily as individuals and only sec- 
ondarily as Negroes; conversely, Negroes met under distance-maintaining 
conditions tend to be responded to primarily as Negroes and only secondarily 
as individuals. Consequently, behavior patterns toward well known 
Negroes—even in relation to the latter as Negroes—may tend to be incon- 
sistent with behavior patterns toward Negro strangers. Carried to an 
extreme, such a process would remove such inconsistencies entirely from 
“class B” and put them in the “semantic confusion” category of “class A.” 

(2) Old and well established behavior patterns may tend to over-ride 
newly acquired behavior patterns. Thus, although new, interracial, friend- 
ships may be established at an interracial camp, older and more firmly 
established friendships—which may follow segregated lines—are not 
dissolved by the camp experience. But the older friendships tend to crowd 
out following up on the newer friendships, especially if the old friends 
are not ready for friendly interracial contacts. This will tend to make the 
pattern of friendships at an interracial camp inconsistent with the pattern 
found at home. 


NEEDS FOR RESEARCH AND FURTHER DEVELOPMENT 


Scanning the preceding sections, one may be greatly impressed by the 
thoroughness with which apparent inconsistencies are understood and the 
ease with which they can be explained. We believe, however, that more 
careful reading will show that much remains to be done before such an 
assessment of this problem area will be justified. 

For one thing, this imposing array of principles for explaining—or 
explaining away—apparent inconsistencies may well be accused of ex- 
plaining too much. We may well wonder why behavior should ever seem 
to be consistent, which it so often seems to be. Too often, these principles 
are ad hoc, beautifully applicable after the fact. Behavior may be consistent 
under circumstances where the application of one or more of the principles 
would be accepted as giving a reasonable or valid explanation of incon- 
sistency. 

Here, then, is a list of some of thesproblems which yet remain to be 
worked out: 

(1) Have all of the conditions of inconsistency been identified? What 
other conditions, if any, need to be taken account of? Are there any 
redundancies among those that have been listed? 

(2) Can these conditions be more systematically interrelated? Are 
there quantitative or quasi-quantitative relations among these conditions 
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and, if so, what are they? How do the determinants which we have listed 
above as “personal” gear into those we have listed as “environmental”? 


(3) Can an adequate geometry or other conceptual scheme be de- 
veloped which will enable us to handle problems of degrees of inconsistency? 


(4) In what seem to be the same situations and under the same con- 
ditions some individuals act consistently while others do not. Can we 
determine what enables or compels some people to act consistently despite 
conditions which make for inconsistencies of behavior? Are there identifi- 
able personality characteristics involved? What factors play a role in 
determining one’s level of tolerance toward one’s own inconsistencies? Are 
there key values which have a stabilizing effect? Does his understanding 
of factors which make for inconsistency lessen the likelihood that a person 
will be inconsistent? Does commitment to a line of action increase resist- 
ance to factors which make for inconsistency? If so, when and under what 
circumstances? 


(5) What are the factors which make for consistency or inconsistency 
in social norms and value systems? What are the determining conditions 
which make for variation in the social pressure toward consistency? 


(6) Are there significant patterns of group membership which are 
pertinent to the problem of inconsistency, especially in relation to inter- 
group relations? Are there significant hierarchies of such group member- 
ships? What can be learned about the value systems in different segments 
of the population that is pertinent to the problem? Insofar as the problem 
of the specificity or generality of attitudes is related to behavioral incon- 
sistency, are there any relationships between the generality of attitudes 
and such factors as age, education, socio-economic status, etc.? Are there 
any regularities of different kinds of inconsistencies? 


(7) What factors lead individuals to identify themselves with different 
groups? How do group standards become internalized? What leads an 
individual to project values on to a group which the group does not possess? 

(8) What methods are there, if any, for exploiting inconsistencies for 
purposes of bettering intergroup relations? 


(9) If, as various of the theoretical articles have indicated, behavior 
is a function of both the person and the situation, what can be done to 
capture the “situation” as well as the “person” in our measurements? How 
can we build into our tests and interviews, measures of both the attitudes 
and of the situations which are evoking the attitudes? Ability to measure 
both will facilitate predictions of behavior from one situation to another. 

These are some of the problems which occur to us as needing further 
research and development. There are undoubtedly others—and other and 
perhaps better ways of formulating these. The solution of these problems, 
we believe, will make a significant contribution not only to the bettering 
of human relations and other areas of applied social science, but also to the 
advancement of social science itself. 
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SoME IMPLICATIONS FOR PRACTITIONERS 


Inherent in the theoretical discussions are several suggestions for the 
practitioner who is devoting his energies to the improvement of intergroup 
relations. 


The Chance to Exploit Inconsistencies 


Perhaps the first problem that faces the person who wishes to change 
the attitudes of a prejudiced individual is that of bringing to bear upon 
the prejudiced the experiences necessary to a change in attitudes. It is fairly 
well established, for example, that equal status contacts with Negro people 
will help to shatter the stereotypes supporting prejudice. The problem 
is how to get the biased individual into situations where he will have 
such contact experiences. ‘“Isn’t it true that such situations will be selec- 
tively avoided by the prejudiced person if his behavior is at all consistent 
with his attitudes?” The answer to this question, in light of the theoretical 
discussions, cannot be a simple “yes” or “no.” It can be stated unequivo- 
cally that just as a person’s unprejudiced statements cannot be taken as a 
guarantee of unprejudiced behavior so, too, a person’s prejudiced state- 
ments cannot be taken as a sure indicator of prejudiced behavior. 

The implication is clear. A person who says he won’t move into a 
housing project if Negro families are to live there may, under certain 
conditions, move into such a project; the vehement remark “I’d quit my 
job rather than work with a Negro” may not be borne out in behavior. 
The practitioner who takes prejudiced statements as accurate reflectors 
of behavior may, anticipating failure for his efforts, not try to create the 
conditions (e.g. making a swimming pool interracial, building an interracial 
housing project) necessary to the destruction of prejudices. Every oppor- 
tunity must be seized to utilize the diverse factors which cause inconsistency 
in attitudes and behavior, if the prejudiced person’s attitudes are to be 
changed. This means that the individual’s needs, conformity pressures, 
etc. must be utilized to bring the prejudiced person into situations which 
he would selectively avoid if he were guided solely by his prejudiced 
attitude. For example, a prejudiced person’s intense need for housing 
may make him move into an interracial housing project during a housing 
shortage, the operation of a Fair Employment Practices Law may make 
the individual conform to non-discriminatory practices since other alterna- 
tives are unfeasible. 

The assumption underlying the stimulation and utilization of incon- 
sistencies between attitude and behaVtor in the prejudiced is that the 
experiences he is exposed to as a consequence will change his attitudes. 
This assumption has been supported by many studies. The problem is 
breaking through the vicious circle in which the prejudiced person avoids 
the experiences which will disrupt his prejudices. This can only be done 
by utilizing the inconsistencies irequently found between attitudes and 
behavior. 
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Making Group Hostilities “Unfashionable” 


In almost all of the theoretical discussions in Part II emphasis was 
placed on the need to conform as the motivation of much social behavior. 
“Doing what everybody is doing,” being “fashionable,” going along with 
the crowd” seem to characterize many aspects of American life. This 
implies that one way of improving the likelihood of consistently good inter- 
group relations is by directing efforts toward making it “stylish,” by making 
prejudice “old-fashioned.” The role of radio comedians, columnists, comic 
books, detective story heroes, movies, etc. should not be underemphasized 
in this respect. The role of law and of official policy in establishing stand- 
ards with which to conform also must be considered. Where no strong 
standards exist to guide behavior in intergroup situations, law and official 
policy can operate to provide compelling guides to behavior. 


Working With Groups Important to Their Members 


Much of the theoretical discussion has emphasized the necessity of a 
group approach to the problem of changing the individual. Practically, 
this means the interracial camp or recreational center has to recruit social 
units (or build new social groups) which will provide mutual support for the 
maintenance in the home community (neighborhood, gang, etc.) of the val- 
ues which are established in the camp or the center. Since, in a society where 
prejudice is still not unnatural, the individual is bound to be exposed to 
many conflicting standards, it is further implied that change efforts should 
be directed toward the more important groups to which the individual 
belongs. Creating a standard favorable to positive interracial relations 
in the home or the housing community is more important, for example, 
than creating such a standard in a conference. It is, of course, desirable 
to change the standards in as many social settings as possible, each change 
tends to reinforce every other change. However, with a limited amount of 
effort available, the question of the distribution of effort must be stra- 
tegically considered. 


Insightful Indoctrination 


The internalization of social standards in the form of values may 
enable the individual to resist situational and conformity pressures which 
run counter to his values. Some of the conditions under which internal- 
ization is facilitated have been discussed in Part II. Essentially, the 
techniques require insightful rather than rote indoctrination, democratic 
participation rather than authoritarian dictate. Insightful indoctrination 
furthers the generalization of values acquired in one situation to other 
situations; understanding basic relationships, the individual is able to see 
the relevance of his value to apparently diverse situations. 


Learning to Perceive Reality 
In addition to his attempts to help the individual to acquire strong 
values which are both internalized and generalized, the social practitioner 
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must help him to develop a clear picture of social reality so that he may 
be able to direct his behavior intelligently. It is necessary for the individual 
to have an accurate diagnosis of the situation, a realistic perception of the 
possibilities and limitations if his behavior is to be effectively congruent 
with his value. Also, we would like to emphasize the need for training in 
social skills. Practice is frequently necessary before the individual can 
successfully overcome the many internal and external barriers to social 
action, Without the required social skills, even well-intended actions may 
be blundering and self-defeating. 
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